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CHAPTER I. 

Twenty-four hours passed, and no tidings 
of John. 

Phihp Rayner had hoped that something 
might happen, even within that space of 
time. Oaversham was not at the Anti- 
podes; an easy day's journey only from 
London. On receipt of the letter, John 
might, had he thought fit, have run down 
at once ; their greetings would have been 
interchanged before sundown. He had 
been listening for wheels outside the whole 
day. 

20 
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Nobody came, however, except Dr. 
Alston : and to him, Philip, although feel- 
ing his own need of aid ; feeling, every 
hour, an access of the threatening within, 
was barely civil. He resented the inter- 
ruption. 

Would Mr. Rayner kindly come to the 
window for a minute ? 

Philip came and thrust out his tongue 
much as a schoolboy might have done. 

" Oh ! no, not that please," said Dr. 
Alston, hastily. " I wanted to look at the 
eyes." 

" Why couldn't you say so then ?" asked 
Philip, still more rudely. 

Eventually, Dr. Alston, a good deal an- 
noyed, took his leave with little ceremony 
also. Then Philip resumed his watching. 



But all in vain : no other wheels made 
themselves audible that day. 
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However, there was the post the day 
following ; if John himself did not appear, 
a letter from him certainly would. Philip 
comforted himself with this thought, and 
retired to rest. He would have no one in 
his room ; he preferred being alone. And 
he slept soundly* 

Next morning, he was up before any one 
in the house. When Milward entered, he 
was astonished to find his master already 
in the hbraiy sorting papers. 

The occupation was mere pretence, how- 
ever ; Philip was too restless really to do 
anything. He found it impossible to re- 
main in bed, but now that he was up, he 
wished he had done so. The interval 
before the arrival of the post seemed inter- 
minable. He had breakfasted much earlier 
than usual; this disposed of some time. 
Then he toyed with his papers again; 
then, finally, threw them aside, and seated 
himself by the window : he could not see 
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the gravel drive there, but the steps would 
be audible. 

And the time for them came at last. 
The shadows receded in the April morning; 
the servants' breakfast bell rang, then that 
for the family. Yes, and there was the 
postman ; Philip knew his tread perfectly. 
Some one would bring his letter; he would 
not ring for it ; he was too excited. Was 
that it ? It was the swing-door in the hall, 
surely ; the one which led to his rooms. 

No ; he must have been mistaken ; how 
long they were this morning! Doors 
opening everywhere else ; footsteps every- 
where else ; nothing coming to the hbrary. 
At length, Philip could bear it no longer. 
Would Mrs. Charles come to him imme- 
diately ? 

PauUna appeared; but he read the 
answer to his question in her face before 
asking it. Nothing from John : no letter 
at all fpr Philip this morning. 
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Ah ! but he would not be disheartened. 
Disheartened? — ^why it was a good sign: 
John had not written because he meant to 
come himself: he might be here any 
minute ! And, by the way, there had been 
no orders given about that yet. 



Milward was summoned this time: Philip 
chose to arrange for the reception himself. 

" I expect a gentleman here to-day, Mil- 
ward," he said ; " he is coming to stay. A 
young gentleman; he will be rather par- 
ticular, I fancy; these young people are. 
There had better be a fire Ughted at 



once." 



'' If you wish it. Sir," said the man, 
"but it is a warm morning, and the pa- 
nelled room is always kept aired." 

"He wiU not sleep there," said Philip. 
" He wiU go to his own ... I mean, he 
will go over the south gateway." 
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"Mr. John's room, Sir? Why that has 
been shut up ever since ..." 

And the speaker paused in his turn. 

" Yes, I know that," said Philip, whose 
eyes betrayed an unwonted moisture at the 
reminiscence thus suggested. "But he 
will like that best: the women can soon 
get it ready. Stop, though, I forgot," he 
added, as the man was leaving the room 
to execute his orders ; " I made a mistake 
about his being a young gentleman ; I was 
thinking of what he used to be. He 
is grown up now; married, and has a 
family." 

" Very good, Sir ;" said Milward. And 
this time he got as far as the servants' 
hall without being called back. But then 
the library bell rung once more. 

Philip had forgotten something of still 
greater importance. This miserable face 
of his I How distressed John would be to 
see it; how it would shock him! He 
must be prepared for it. 
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" Milward," lie said, " when the gentle- 
man comes you liad better not bring him 
in here at once. You can shew him into 
one of the other rooms, and let me know/* 

" The drawing-room, Sir ?" 

Yes, that would do : any room ; only 
Philip was to be told when he arrived. 
*'I will send him in a line,'* bethought; 
" just to break it to him, poor boy !" 



This despatched, he sate down and 
watched again. The time did not pass so 
slowly at first. The papers before him 
required putting into shape, and these he 
forced himself to attend to. When they 
were done, his thoughts busied themselves 
once more with John. 

Wondering how he would look. Pic- 
turing their meeting, the words which 
would pass between them. No words at 
all, most likely; one of John's hearty, 
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hard, grips, followed by the irreverent tap 
on the funny-bone, — Philip had hardly 
lost the sensation up to that hour, — which 
was his ordinary salutation to his father. 
Then everything would be as before. Noon 
arrived before Philip was aware. 

But the afternoon dragged heavily 
enough. The old story once more ; wait- 
ing, waiting, how wearily 1 listening for 
those wheels which never came. Sunset. 
Twilight. Late evening. Bedtime. No 
arrival. No news of any kind. 



Two more days passed, making the 
fourth since the despatch of the letter. 
Still the same scene repeated. 

But with a change in the main actor. 
Philip's hope did not die out at once, alto- 
ther; it ebbed gradually; ebbed, until it 
ceased to be hope. Then the tide turned, 
and in its place came doubt ; apprehension ; 
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a reaction, in which he blamed himself for 
having ever entertained the feeling. What 
right had he to hope ? What more pro- 
bable than that John should reject these 
tardy overtures ; refiise this unnatural 
parent any right in him; let him go to 
the grave, as he had lived, with a son's 
malediction upon him; unpitied, uncared 
for, receiving neither word nor sign of for- 
giveness ? — Philip's heart sunk under the 
thought. Externally he still bore up, in 
some sort ; but they were dreary days. 

All the more dreary, because spent in 
comparative solitude. The daughter-in-law 
on whose society he had so long depended 
was not with him ; passed as little of her 
time in the library as might be. 

Paulina did not flinch from her purpose 
one hair's breadth; the torture she had 
inflicted must go on ; everything must go 
on to the bitter end. But she did not at 
all care to face her victim ! Still less so, 
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when Philip recurred, as he incessantly 
did, to his one theme. Paulina had to 
discuss it with him, suggest topics of con- 
solation, of reassurance; discover this or 
that reason of possible delay. 

She was helped through it. When 
Jacob's ten sons " rose up to comfort their 
father," they got through the ceremonial 
somehow. But it must have been a diffi* 
cult task ; and Pauhna's was scarcely less 
arduous. In reahty, it was of small mo- 
ment what she did say, or leave imsaid. 
Jacob " refused to be comforted ;" and so 
did Philip Rayner. 



The fourth day came, as we have said : 
came and wore through some hours ; fore- 
noon again passing into afternoon; both 
as barren of results as their predecessors. 

There was a second post, about mid-day. 
This arrived and brought no letter. No 
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tidings of any kind. And then Philip 
finally gave up all hope. 



A great agony fell upon him ; one which 
he could no longer lock in his own breast. 

At present, none of the household knew 
of the letter to John. Paulina of course 
kept her own counsel; and, excepting to 
her, Philip had not spoken of it hitherto. 
He shrunk from doing so ; it would be that 
external confession of wrong which it is so 
hard even for seU-accusing guilt to make. 
The old pride, the old absolutism, rebelled 
against it; it was their last struggle for 
mastery. 

But they were vanquished ; the avowal 
broke from him now; his misery could be 
pent under hatches no longer. 

Milward entered the library early in the 
afternoon^ and found his master seated at 
the table, his head bowed on both arms. 
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Not succumbing, as yet, to the bodily ail- 
ment; its shadow lay heavily upon him, 
but, as yet, he was prostrate neither in 
sinew nor limb. But quite shattered within. 
Heart-broken ! At times a low wail passed 
his lips ; the echo of that cry of earlier days 
which has found its response in so many 
human hearts : " My son, my son ! Oh ! 
my son! my son!" 

Milward listened in the greatest surprise. 
He had lived with Philip Rayner from man- 
hood upward, and now, with the privilege 
of an old retainer, endeavoured to soothe 
him. 

*' Mr. Charles is quite well. Sir,'' he said. 

There was no answer ; still that pitiful 
wail continued. 

"Would you like to see Mr. Charles, 
Sir ?" 

The question was asked more than once 
without eliciting a reply. At length Philip 
raised his head. 
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" Mr. Charles ?" he repeated, dreamily, 
as if hardly taking in the words. 

" You spoke of your son, Sir." 

Philip looked at the man; the &miliar 
face recalled him to himself. " Do you not 
know, do you not understand?" he ex- 
claimed vehemently, almost fiercely, as a 
new mood swept across his mind. " It is 
John I want. I have written to him. 
Why is he not come ?" 

" Mr. John, Sir ? Mr. John Rayner, do 
you mean ?" 

" Whom else should I mean ? I wrote to 
him five days since : he must have had the 
letter ; why does he not come ? And now 
it will be too late. Too late V* 

" Would you like to see Mrs. Charles, 
Sir," the man suggested. 

Philip shook his head. "She cannot 
help me," he said : " she has done her best. 
She wrote for me, first of all ; then, when I 
destroyed that and wrote myself, she took 
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it to the post ; it cannot have gone wrong. 
Unless, indeed . . .'* 

He did not complete the sentence; a 
sudden terror shook him from head to 
foot. 

He would not yield to it at first. " No, 
no," he ejaculated, "it is impossible!*' 
And yet, even as he spoke the words, 
something whispered to him that he might 
be mistaken after all ; that it was possible I 
The surmise, dim and vague as it was, had 
fastened on his mind ; he could not shake 
it off; it recurred again and again. 



And it had the effect of thoroughly 
rousing him. He could not sit down 
patiently under this; let him retrieve his 
error, if such it were, in some shape. Act, 
somehow. 

^' Is your master in P" he asked ; " Mr. 
Charles ?" 
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** I believe so, Sir." 

** Let him come here : I wish to see him. 
Let him come quite alone." 

" Can I have been hoodwinked ?" were 
Philip's reflections, while the man departed 
on his errand; ^^ could any human being 
have acted thus? It cannot, cannot be. 
And yet . . . And why, why have I 
been thus supine, thus confiding all these 
days ? And now the time is gone by ; no 
messenger could avail now ; I feel that, 
plainly enough. But something can still 
be done, and it shall be. Charles ?" 

Charles Eayner had entered the room 
meanwhile. Philip's malady had advanced 
with rapid strides since his son had last 
seen him, and he was startled by the indica- 
tions of this, as well as by PhiKp's extreme 
agitation. He gave some utterance to 
what he felt; spoke of sending for Dr. 
Alston. But Philip cut him short. 

"Not him," he exclaimed, impatiently. 



y \ 
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" I want Miles. Fetch him at once, fetch 
him yourself; I cannot trust others, it 
seems. Drive into Caversham and bring 
him back with you." 

Charies hesitated ; he was not quite sure 
that he understood the order. Was it 
possible that the speaker's mind was 
disturbed in any way? 

" Miles, Sir," he half remonstrated. 

" Yes ; Miles, Sir. If you do not care 
to go, Evelyn will; or I will drive in 
myself. Why do you stand there ; have 
you no pity either ?" 

"I will go. Sir, most certainly," said 
Charles ; "if you think you are fit to see 
him, that is." 

" I am fit now ; I shall not be so many 
hours longer, and there is much to be done. 
That wrong must be redressed, Charles ; 
your brother placed in his proper position. 
I have been expecting him here for the last 
five days." 
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" Expecting him ? Expecting John 
here ?'' 

" And why not John ? has not my boy 
been outcast from me long enough ? And 
now it is for ever and ever ; for all tiiue. 
Tour Italian wife has played me false." 

" How so, Sir ?" asked Charles. 

" Kept back the letter with which I 
entrusted her; abused my confidence; I 
have no positive proof, but something tells 
me it is so. I shall not exact any penalty 
for this ; there will be a provision for you 
as my younger child, and she may succeed 
you in it. But John's rights shall be given 
back to him in full measure before this day 
is over; I cannot answer for to-morrow. 
Now fetch Miles for me ; his clerk, if he is 
out. I may trust you^ I conclude ?" 

" I will fetch him immediately," said 
Charles. 

And he fully meant what he said. Under 
other circumstances he might have pro- 

- 21 
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tested, less for his own sake than Paulina's. 
He could not believe her guilty of what 
Philip had imputed to her. The fascina- 
tion of her love was stronger upon him 
than ever, his idolatry more absorbing ; he 
would have protected her interest, and 
defended her against this and every other 
charge at the same time. 

But he made no resistance now ; Philip's 
vehemence bore everything before it. 
Charles repeated his promise, and left the 
room to carry it out forthwith. 

But there was an impediment to his 
doing so on which he had not counted. 
With the irresolute and purposeless, in- 
tention and execution are severed by a 
gulf commensurate with the strength of the 
first force which may intervene. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Paulina was with Charles when his father's 
summons reached him. She had taken 
care, although avoiding the Ubrary, to be 
where she might be cognizant of all that 
went on ; ready to act in every contin- 
gency. 

And now, with this summons, the crisis 
came. 



She did not accompany her husband; 
did not even, as she would fain have done, 
listen at the door during his interview with 
Philip Rayner. There would be obvious 
risk in this ; Philip's voice, too, was broken 
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and often low. No : her action must be 
with Charles himself. She watched the 
swing-door from the passage, and, when 
he issued from it, beckoned him to her. 

Charles stood still ; hesitated ; and ulti- 
mately, obeyed. 

There was a room on the first landing, 
which Paulina used as a boudoir. She led 
the way to this, and motioned to him to 
enter ; and he did so ; — ^this time not with- 
out spoken remonstrance. 

" Time pressed : his father's orders were 
most urgent." 

"Orders?" Paulina asked. 

"Yes; he wishes me to drive over to 
Caversham at once, to Mr. Miles ; he is to 
come back with me." 

" For what purpose?" 

Charles felt very reluctant to answer; 
but he had no alternative. 

" The settlement is to be altered," he 
said, timidly. 
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" Indeed ? In what way T 

"John is to have everything, as he 
would by right you know, Paulina. I am 
very sorry," he added, still more timidly > 
" but you see there is no help for it : the 
property is entirely in my father's own 
power. He promises, too, that there shall 
be a competent income for you." 

" Some hundreds a year, I suppose ?" 

"He did not state the amount," said 
Charles, " but you may be sure it will not 
be fixed too low. I will speak to Miles 
about it." 

"And are you going to fetch this Mr. 
Miles?" 

" Yes," Charles answered ; " I ought to 
have been off before this ; you have no 
idea how anxious my father is. Besides, 
Pauhna, things are looking very serious 
with him ; it may be a question of a few 
hours now. I promised him I would go 
quite at once." 
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"But had you not promised me some- 
thing too?" said Paulina. The Italian 
blood was stirring within her, but she sub- 
dued it for the present ; spoke calmly to 
her husband, almost affectionately. 

" Surely, dearest ; I am not likely to 
forget it. But what can I do in this 
case ?*' 

" You may delay," said Paulina ; " there 
Cannot possibly be any such hurry as you 
suppose. He is excited at present; the 
symptoms which you mistake for illness 
are mere agitation : by to-morrow he will 
have changed his mind probably. The 
alteration of which he is thinking would 
be very serious to both of us." 

"It would indeed, Paulina; and it is 
principally on your accoimt that I should 
feel it." 

" Then why not give him time for the 
night's reflection? John can be nothing 
to him really." 
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" He has written to him ; pressed him to 
come back here," said Charles. 

" That I am already aware of. But John 
has not thought fit to come : he has not 
taken the trouble to answer the letter 
even." 

"You posted it, of course?" said 
Charles. " I beg your pardon for asking, 
but my father seemed to fear something." 

" Unquestionably I posted it. And are 
you so Quixotic that you would sacrifice 
your own interest, and that of the woman 
you profess to love. . ." 

" Not * profess/ darling." 

" Whom you do love, then, to such a 
childish scruple as this; surrendering 
what we have been taught to look upon as 
our own to one who will not even be at the 
pains to come and accept it ? If ever there 
was a case in which right and truth were 
on one side, it is this. Your father has 
deceived us, Charles." 
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** He wrote as to the possibility of some- 
thing of the kind," Charles remonstrated. 

*'Yes; but what hint has he ever 
droppd since ? Now, with his mind broken 
by iUness, under infatuation of some kind, 
he proposes to exercise this power ; he will 
disinherit us, as he did your brother, only 
with far less reason." 

" I fear, dearest, we cannot help it." 

" At least then," said Paulina, " do not 
assist it. I think you are in error as to 
your father's state ; a few hours will not 
make the difference you suppose. But even 
if you are right, if anything should . . . 
should happen, you will have acted for the 
best. Charles, you must not go to Caver- 
sham to-night." 

Charles remained mute. Paulina again 
spoke, and with added tendresse of manner. 

" You tell me you prize my poor love," 
she said, " and I believe you do. Grant 
me this trifling favour, and you shall 
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possess it as you have never yet done. I 
ask the delay of a few hours only : — ^yon 
will not refuse me, Charles ?" 

It was an ordeal of sore temptation. 
Paulina, in her suppKcation, looked more 
beautiful than ever. Charles longed to 
fold her in his arms ; to press his lips to 
hers ; tell her that she had conquered, that 
he could not deny her this, or anything ! 

But he resisted yet awhile. The tones 
of the dying man's voice still rung in his 
ears. 

*^ Paulina," he said, " do not urge me. 
Heaven knows how gladly I would do this 
for you ; but I cannot, I dare not. Paulina, 
I must go now." 

It was the crisis of Paulina's fortunes. 
Charles spoke with a firmness which she 
had never seen in him before; never 
thought him capable of possessing. Every- 
thing was on the point of being lost ; all 
for which she had sinned and suffered, and 
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was prepared to sin and suffer to the last 
extremity! 

But it should not be. The life bounded 
up, quick and hot, within her. 

She sprung to the door long before 
Charles's irresolute steps could reach it; 
turned the key in the lock; placed it in 
the folds of her dress. Then she con- 
fronted him ; scorning the weak being who 
stood before her. When a man is going out 
of his own door, and finds himself uncere- 
moniously locked in, he may be expected 
at least to say something. But Charles 
remained tongue-tied; there were words 
somewhere, but they would not rise to the 
hps. What was said was by Paulina. She 
was not in the least tragic ; simply con- 
temptuous. 

" Why do you not leave the room?" she 
asked; "you spoke of doing so; I need 
be no obstacle. You have trampled upon 
me once to-day -.-—once ! all through our 
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oonyersation ; you seem to take a pleasure 
in doing it. Pray continue the process. 
It fjoill be trampling, literal and physical ; 
you will not have the key unless you tear 
it from your wife, and then you will only 
quit the room by using brutal violence. 
But you are quite coward enough for both 
things. Pray begin." 

Charles Rayner was utterly confounded. 
He had lived the better proportion of 
man's seventy years, but he had never 
encountered anything like this before. He 
simply stood still. 

Pauhna saw her advantage in an instant. 
The battle was won. Some return of soft- 
ness might be usefiilly coupled with the 
scorn now ; might almost supersede it. 

" Charles,'* she said, " you say that your 
father intends to make some provision for 
us; that we shall have a competence. 
Generous and thoughtful of him, no doubt 1 
But would you accept this ; accept it for 
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your wife ? You tell me you are proud of 
me; you brought me here to share your 
position, to move in your own circle, that 
for which my birth fitted me. Will you 
now drive me from it; leave me to the 
society of the Caversham attorneys* or 
doctors' wives ; the tradespeople perhaps ? 
Charles, you will break my heart !" 

And Paulina wept. Not the tears of real 
sorrow; they rarely enhance a woman's 
beauty. These were counterfeits ; the 
drops which soften without disfiguring; 
pearl and crystal, rained from beseeching 
eyes, alimenting love with pity 1 

Charles could not withstand them. % 

Many a stouter heart than his has sue-* 
cumbed to the same necessity. 

He knelt down by the couch on which 
Paulina had seated herself; removed the 
hands which now hid her face ; implored 
her forgiveness; laboured to soothe, to 
comfort her. 
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And, gradually, Paidina was comforted. 

For she had received his assurance now : 
his promise of suspending all action until 
the following morning. And a counter- 
promise had been voluntarily given by 
herself : should he still wish it, she would 
no longer then oppose Jiis fetching Mr. 
Miles. 



After all, Charles reflected, to-morrow 
would probably be quite soon enough, as 
far as his father was concerned. For his 
own dilatoriness, some excuse must be 
devised ! 
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OHAPTEE III. 

Onob more, the library, and its lonelj 
occupant. And the latter now for the last 
time. 

Having seciired, as he never for a 
moment doubted he ^had secured, the 
sohcitor's early arrival, Philip for some 
time sate in his arm-chair, worn out with 
the agitation he had gone through. At 
length he roused himself. 

"I must be ready for him," he said; 
" there is much to be arranged, much to 
be thought of." 

The evening was closing in. He hghted 
a lamp which stood on the table, drew his 
chair to it, and commenced writing. 
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Firmly, but very wearily. The physical 
effort was severe; and the mind, too, 
performed its part with increasing tardi- 
ness. The task was completed; Philip 
was determined it should be; but it had 
been with frequent pauses. Only a half- 
sheet written, after all, and only one side 
of it; but even this had occupied two 
hours ! 

When it was done, Philip reversed the 
paper on the blotting-book which he had 
used; pressed his hand over it, so as to 
dry the latter portion of the writing; then, 
without removing it, closed the book, and 
leant back. 

Not, however, to rest. 

Once again, the waiting, waiting, catch- 
ing at every sound ; the eagerness of the 
past days culminating in this last effort. 
Sounds indeed, there were few enough. 
Night had fallen ; the clock on the mantel- 
piece, the occasional call of a bird outside. 
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these were all. But Philip sate listening 
all the same. 



At length, at length, something else; 
wheels on the gravel sweep outside. 
Philip had not heard the dog-cart drive 
away ; he had been busy with his work, 
possibly dozing, he thought. Here, how- 
ever, was Charles back again, and doubt- 
less Miles with him ; the clerk, perhaps, 
but that would do nearly as well; the 
written paper would greatly simplify 
matters. Charles too had been expe- 
ditious ; most expeditious, for him. 

But why did he take the trouble to ring? 
that was foolish. However, never mind. 

The bell answered. The hall-door 
opening and closed again. Voices in the 
hall. Then steps on their way to the 
library ; a light knock. 

" Come in. Miles." 
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But the person who entered was. Dr. 
Alston. 



There had been a visitor to the room 
during those two hours ; a spectator, 
rather, although an unseen one: Evelyn 
Rayner. Unsatisfactory reports reached 
her, and she determined to ascertain the 
truth for herself She would not enter 
the library ; her presence there would only 
distress Philip. But the blinds were un- 
drawn ; the lamp he had Ughted threw a 
broad streak across the lawn : easy to go 
round to the shrubberies, and look in 
unobserved. 

Evelyn did so, and was terrified by what 

she saw ; the face was lifted from the paper 

ere long, and told its tale at once. Evelyn 

hastened for her father, and, failing to find 

him, took the responsibility of sending for 

Dr. Alston herself. Hence his arrival now ; 

22 
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barbing for the second time the pang of 
disappointment. 

And, this time, the pang struck home. 
At the first sight of his visitor, Philip 
started from the chair. 

" What is this ?" he exclaimed. " What 
are you doing here?*' 

Dr. Alston began some explanation, but 
Philip interrupted him. 

"Don't tell me about that," he said, 
passionately ; "I want Miles ; where is 
he? I sent for him three hours since; 
Charles went himself. Or has he too 
played me false?" he added in a tone 
which, low as it was, struck out the words 
sharp and clear, as if from metal. 

" I heard Mr. Charles's voice somewhere 
as I came in," said the visitor; " in one of 
the upper rooms, I think. But certainly 
he has not been to Miles this evening, for 
I was dining there ; your grand-daughter's 
message was brought to the house." 
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A terrible cry broke from the old man's 
lips ; lie pressed his hand to his forehead, 
and staggered to the chair, Dr. Alston 
flying to assist him. 

But it was too late ; the blow had been 
dealt in earnest this time. Speechless, 
motionless, one side wholly stark and 
numb, Philip lay prostrate in the grip of 
his unseen antagonist. 



It was death, although the actual end 
did not come until the day following. 
Paulina had been more fortunate than she 
anticipated ; the result had over-run even 
the few hours' delay for which she pleaded 1 
Henceforth Mr. Miles might come and go 
as he thought fit. The settlement was 
beyond the reach of his skill ; the revoking 
voice could never be heard now. 

Towards morning, indeed, the dying 
man's speech did return in part; frag 
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mentary utterances, imperfectly caught by 
the ear, but articulate. But they did not 
refer to the present time at all. 

They were connected with earlier me- 
mories ; scenes of sport and country life. 
The ride to cover, greetings and counter- 
greetings ; the hounds and huntsmen . 
The chase, now at fault, now in keen 
pursuit: the final gallop, the death. 
Minghng with all, sharing in and adding 
zest to all, the favourite son of those 
days. 

Once only, and that at the extreme 
close, recent occurrences claimed their 
place. The son still there, but thought 
and memory now grouping themselves 
around him as the central object. The 
words were very broken, mere piece-meal, 
but this was the one topic on which they 
harped. 

" John, my boy ! John, come back ; 
come . . . write ! No, never posted ; 
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treacherous, treacherous ! Miles . . I 
must . . . fetch, fetch. I must have 
Miles. Ah ! too late ! John, my boy, my 
poor boy !" 

Then a spasm passed over the &ce; 
afterwards, all was mute, for ever. 

But already, amid the stillness of the 
death chamber, sounded the coming foot- 
fall of the Avenger ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some weeks have elapsed since the occur- 
rences of our last chapter. 

It is a warm but pleasant June evening ; 
a Sunday. The Caversham church-going 
is over for the day ; one or two chapels are 
open, but St. Dunstan's services, to which 
Caversham in the main stiU conforms, ter- 
minated with the afternoon. 

On the present occasion, the fine weather 
has tempted almost the entire population 
out of doors. Dotting the sward of the 
chalk-ridge which overhangs the town, or 
strolling in its water-meadows, an oasis of 
green even in the fiercest summer, the 
tradesmen and upper class of artisans, with 
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their families dressed in their best, give 
colouring to the picture. And mingled 
with these are others, who, although their 
toil is less mechanical, are glad to escape 
for a few hours from its demands. 



Amongst these latter is a person to 
whom the reader must now be introduced. 
One of the legal practitioners in Caversham. 
A Mr. Witherby. 

Not the head soHcitor there, by any 
means. This position belonged to Mr. 
Miles ; — " Miles and Son" was the nominal 
firm ; — he held the best appointments, em- 
ployed the largest staff of clerks, com- 
manded the highest class of work. Next 
to him, equally respectable, and only next 
because some one must be first, were 
"Atherton and Goodall." And these two 
firms were the real legal staple of the 
town; its native talent; they and their 
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fathers before tliem, had transacted the 
business of the district for a century and 
upwards. 

And the employment had been an active 
one. For the same hundred years past, or 
thereabouts, Dr. Alston, his colleagues and 
competitors, and his and their antecessors 
in that profession, had ushered into the 
world, and assisted out of it, young and 
old, male and female, decrepit and robust ; 
leaving as trophies of their prowess, jfrom 
one point of view, the tablets and funereal 
urns in the parish church ; and, from the 
other, the plethora of boys and girls at 
every street corner, which satisfied the 
visitor that, in Caversham at all events, 
population ran no risk of becoming extinct. 
This had been the doctors' work. But the 
solicitors' had kept pace with it. 

Did the fathers mortgage ; the daughters 
marry ; the sons make fools of themselves, 
either in that or any other form ; happen 
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what would from birth to burial, there was 
always the family lawyer to be advised 
with. And helpful counsel his was, for 
the most part. Lucrative to the counsellor, 
no doubt; why should it not be? But 
salutary in itself also ; conservative of pro- 
perty and general well-being throughout 
the town, as the medical element was, or 
ought to have been, of life and limb. 

But now quite recently, dating only 
some four or five years back, had super- 
vened, as regarded the legal status of 
Caversham, an unknown quantity ; a force 
external and antagonistic. A new prac- 
titioner had settled there. This Mr. 
Witherby. 



The new-comer was a man of thirty-five, 
or thereabouts ; London bom and bred ; his 
articles served in Clement's Inn. When 
they expired, he obtained a situation as 
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managing clerk : this lie held for four 
years, and married upon it. Soon after- 
wards, his wife came into a few hundreds, 
and then Mr. Witherby negotiated for a 
partnership ; a town partnership first, and 
then one in the country, but both without 
success. Eventually, some rumours of a 
** opening" tempted him, and he pitched 
his tent at Caversham. 

The tent required was not large ; it had 
only to shelter his wife and himself ; they 
had no family. A child had been bom at 
Caversham, a little girl ; but it only lived a 
twelvemonth. Thus there were only those 
two to be provided for, and Mr. Witherby 
did pretty well : realised a competence. 

But he did nothing more than this. As 
an avenue to " success" in any shape, 
actual money-making, the alleged opening 
led nowhere; it was a simple cul-de-sac. 
Mr. Witherby advanced along it a certain 
distance, gleaning some practice by the 
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way ; not of a very high class, but respect- 
able enough, and fairly paid. But there he 
was stopped dead. " Family conveyancing," 
administration suits, town and county ap- 
pointments, all that sweetens the lawyer's 
life, grew within easy distance of him ; — 
but just out of reach. Their fragrance was 
in the air, their clusters were ravishing to 
the eye; but touch and taste were alike 
absolutely precluded. Mr. Witherby might 
have been Tantalus. 

How the Phrygian monarch bore his lot, 
there is Kttle record. Mr. Witherby de- 
cidedly rebelled against his own. 

Of somewhat recent growth, meanwhile, 
this latter feature in his character. He 
was not a bad man. He was a good man, 
in some sort ; in the sense in which many 
people are good and upright : that is to 
say, he had never yet been strongly 
tempted to be the reverse : had any one 
prophesied to him that he ever could be, 
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he would have resented the imputation, 

and been quite in earnest in doing so. In 

Average, middle-dass society, the balance 

leans to virtue. Many a man lives for 

years with no particular evil to charge 

against himself; and yet without having 

once, in all that time, acted or forborne to 

act, from a moral principle of any kind* 

But, sooner or later, the temptation does 

come; and the xmreal character crumbles 

to dust under it ! 

Good, in this sense, Mr. Witherby was, 

or had been. In fact, more than good ; a 

religious man ; temperament, early teaching, 

habituation, one or other of those twenty 

causes which defy analysis, had made him 

so. 

But this was the Mr. Witherby of the 

past. Of late years, the character had 
deteriorated. Mingled with these convic- 
tions of early life, were now aspirations of 
a lower kind. 
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One sucli in particular; Mr. Witherby 
began to have a great Hankering after 
money. Not the miser's craving for the 
mere coin, but money in its uses and appli« 
cation. He would exceedingly like to be as 
well off as some other people ! 

Caversham, for everybody else, was a 
thriving place. The members of the two ' 
older firms were wealthy ; so were the 
bankers ; so was Dr. Alston ; so were two 
or three other residents. All had their 
horses and carriages, their plate and foot- 
men; there were conservatories, forcing- 
houses, icehouses ; balls, archery meetings, 
dinners, dejeuners, all the entourage that 
money brings. And, outside the town, 
but mingling freely with its upper circles, 
was the landed aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A pleasant picture this, in itself. But 
Mr. Witherby could not see it in that light ; 
the contrast to his own daily Ufe was too 
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abrupt; — Elysium before his eyes, but 
himself excluded ! And he chafed under 
it accordingly. Resented his own strait- 
ened means. Envied those who were more 
prosperous. 

Harder and deeper, week by week and 
day by day, the roots of covetousness 
struck into the man's heart. There was 
no overt acceptance of them as yet, no 
formal apostasy from the past; still less, 
was there the hope of ever possessing 
what he had begun to crave for. But the 
craving went on, unchecked. 

It was a character fraught with mischief. 
Given circumstances, and Mr. Witherby 
might be dangerous. There was some- 
thing about him which you could not 
quite take the measure of; something 
which nature had written in the face itself ; 
a weak face, imtil you looked at the mouth, 
but there the latent force shewed. A 
mouth straight across almost from ear to 



U-^ 
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ear. A mouth, dogged, defiant, impla- 
cable; as if it had been fighting against the 
bit for years past, and now was just getting 
the mastery ! 

We beg pardon for this digression, so 
far as it is such : our story henceforth 
is largely concerned with Mr. Witherby, 
and some knowledge of ^the man himself 
is indispensable. Should the reader, how- 
ever, have thought fit to skip it, the com- 
mencement of a new chapter will be a 
platform for him to alight upon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We return to the Sunday evening which 
Caversham is spending out of doors, and 
which has tempted Mr. Witherby abroad 
also, his wife accompanying him. The 
walk, in fact, is of her suggestion : it may 
open the way for the discussion of a matter, 
which, being a brave little woman, as well 
as a conscientious one, she has determined 
shall be mooted. 

During the last few weeks, Mr. 
Witherby's work has been pressing; 
small matters : — ^tooth-extraction, if we 
may coin the metaphor from a sister 
profession ; laborious and harrassing with 
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little profit to compensate. "Work hds 
pressed ;" — and under its exigencies, Mr. 
Witherby has interpolated the seventh day 
with a leaf fi:'om its six predecessors. He 
will not transact any actual business on the 
Sunday; but he sees no reason why he 
should not make out his bills of costs 
on that day. " The labourer is worthy 
of his hire." The text was not written 
specifically with a view to this case; 
but it occurred to Mr. Witherby's mind, 
and he comforted himself with it accord* 

Meanwhile, to Mrs. Witherby this was a 
sore trouble. She had not a particle of 
the Pharisee about her, but she felt keenly 
on matters of right and wrong ; and this, 
with their antecedents, was an undoubted 
wrong. 

She began, womianly-wise, by trying to 
excuse the offender to her own heart. 
Not now for the first time, by any means. 

28 
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She could not fail to see that the man in 
whose hand she had placed her own so 
trustingly, those six years before, was 
not wholly what she had deemed him; 
through the upper stratum, the negatively 
blameless character, cropped up, day by 
day, selfishness, sensuality, ill-temper. 
But for these the wife's affection had 
foimd apologies. " Men were not like 
us. They had to work; their brain was 
irritable; their frame less enduring. It 
was woman's lot to love ; and to suflTer." 

But this was something far more serious ; 
a first open abjuration, as it were, of the 
faith, which, amid all trouble, had made 
them hitherto one in heart. She tried to 
extenuate, but could not. Then she re- 
solved to do more. 

Wife-like still, she masked her ap- 
proaches. This was the second Sunday 
that the bills of costs had appeared; but 
she would not begin by denouncing her 
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husband. She enticed him out for this 
walk. 



A very enjoyable one. Even Mr. 
Witherby appreciated it to some extent. 
• When the water-meadows were crossed, 
the main path struck up to the terrace of 
down above them; but branching from 
this was a track to the upper valley, where 
Stanton Court lay ; traversing copses and 
undulating ground for a mile or two, and 
then crossing a grass ridge, from which 
you dipped again to Earlsford. 

The choice of path lay with Mr. 
Witherby, and he selected this; pretty 
much at hazard, for, after some passing 
notice of its beauties, vision and thought 
had again fixed themselves on the pages 
of his ledger. In the absorbing interest 
of these, Mr. Witherby strode on; dis- 
covering for the first time, as they reached 
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the grass ridge, that he was not in his own 
parlour. — ^For, although he had begun to 
make out his bills on Sunday, he would 
not do it in the office: the books were 
brought into their sitting-room. 

" How fast we have walked," said his 
wife, seating herself at the top of the 
ascent. " Would you mind resting here a 
few minutes, Mark ?" 

Mr. Witherby assented, and seating him- 
self also, relapsed into the ledger. But he 
was roused from this by an object too 
striking to be overlooked. 

Immediately in front of them lay Stanton 
Comi}, flanked by its park, behind which 
the Sim was now setting; the sweeps of 
oak and beech sinking into profound 
shadow, while, through an opening in the 
trees, the light caught the house itself, 
flashing from the upper windows, and dye- 
ing the entire front crimson. 

"How beautiful!" exclaimed Mrs. Wi- 
therby. 
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" Yes, very, my dear," said her husband. 
^^ I suppose the answer will' soon be filed 
now." 

The answer, Mark ?" 
The answer to John Bayner^s bill in 
Chancery," said Mr. Witherby by way of 
explanation. ** I suppose you have heard 
about that ?" 

" I have heard of the cruel, cruel trick 
that was played the old man. I am glad 
you are not an Italian, Mark I to think 
that any woman could be so horribly 
wicked ! The poor father breaking his 
heart to see his son ; trusting her with a 
letter to him, making her promise to send 
it; and then . . ." 

*' How do you know she promised ?" 
asked Mr. Witherby, interrupting the sen- 
tence, " or that she had the letter at all ? 
It is mere surmise." 

*'But she did have it, Mark; at least, 
she had some letter, and of course it was 
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this; he told the man-servant, Milward, 
that he had written to his son» And as to 
promising, that she did, most solemnly: 
Milward was coming in at the time, and 
stopped at the door, hearing the old man's 
voice raised ; and of course he remembered 
this afterwards. There is no doubt about 
it." 

" I had not heard that part of the 
story," said Mr. Witherby. " But then 
perhaps she did post the letter." 

" Impossible, Mark ! As if any son 
could have refused to come ! I don't 
know what she did with it ; nobody does 
exactly ; some people think she has it still 
about her." 

"Hardly such a simpleton as that, I 
should fancy," said Mr. Witherby. 

"At aU events," continued his wife, 
"Mr. John Rayner never received it. 
That is what he is so troubled about, not 
having seen his father before he died; 
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they say he would have cared more for 
that than for getting back the estates." 

"Umph!" said Mr. Witherby. "The 
Caversham people consider then," he 
asked, after a pause, "that John Rayner 
will get the property back ?" 

" Of course he will," said Mrs. Wither- 
by. " There is no doubt at all about the 
facts there : she actually prevented her 
husband going to fetch Mr. Miles." 

" Mrs. Charles Rayner, you mean, pre- 
vented Mr. Charles Rayner ? But how do 
you know that she did ?" 

" Why, he didn't go." 

" Well," said Mr. Witherby, " you have 
got it pretty right at last. That he was 
sent to fetch Miles and did not go, is quite 
undisputed; that is what the Chancery 
suit is about : Dr. Alston's evidence is 
express as to this. But you see, the 
plaintiffs assume a rather important 
point." 
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" What is that, Mark ?" 

" Why that, even if he had gone, the 
settlement would have been altered, so as 
to give John back the property. Miles 
might have been wanted for something 
else." 

"What else could there have been?" 
said Mrs. Witherby : " of course it must 
have been for that. It is clear as day- 
light." 

" To you and me, perhaps," said her 
husband. "But whether the Court will 
view it in the same light is another matter. 
John Rayner's only chance, as far as I can 
see, lies in the evidence he can extract 
from his brother : they wiU have interro- 
gated him, of course, as to what passed 
with the old man. But even this is worth 
httle." 

" Why so ? He must tell the truth." 

" He must answer the interrogatories," 
said Mr. Witherby, " and answer them 
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upon oath. But whether he will tell the 
truth depends upon drcumstances/' 

"Oh! Mark, how dreadful 1 Do you 
mean that he would perjure himself ?" 

" He would not be the first person who 
has done so. Besides, what I meant was 
something beyond this. Even if the father 
did speak of altering the settlement, it is 
not much use, that I can see/' 

"Every use, I should have thought," 
said Mrs. Witherby. 

" Yes,'* said her husband ; "but then you 
see you are not a lawyer. In the eyes of 
the law, a thing is never done until it is ; 
the intention is nothing. The old man 
might have intended to give me a thousand 
pounds ; but, unless he gave it, it wouldn't 
be worth two-pence." 

" But do you really mean," said Mrs. 
Witherby, "that John Rayner will not 
recover the property after all ? Everybody 
says he is quite certain to." 
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"Everybody is wrong sometimes — I 
cannot see that lie has a chance." 

"But then of course they will give it 
back," said Mrs. Witherby. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rayner again, 
you mean V 

" Yes. It is the only right and fair 
thing to do." 

" And you expect that Italian woman, 
as you call her, to do the right thing ? And 
her husband, being her husband?" 

Mrs. Witherby could not exactly answer 
this in the aflSrmative, so she held her 
peace. Mr. Witherby continued. 

" Besides," he said, " they have only life 
interests. Miss Rayner is the real owner ; 
and she cannot bar the entail imtil she is 
of age, or even then without their consent. 
By the way." 

" By the way what ?" 

"Why, I wonder who is defending the 
suit for the Charles Rayners V 
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"No one, I should think," said Mrs. 
Witherby ; " at least, no one with the 
slightest regard for their character. I am 
sure you wouldn't, Mark." 

A curious look passed over Mr. Wither- 
by's face ; the " bills of costs" were not the 
only points of approach which he had 
made of late towards debateable groimd! 
They were the first overt act ; but thought 
had been busy; and, amongst other 
thoughts, that of the advantages of the 
Stanton Court connection, should it ever, 
by any possibility, be within his reach, had 
certainly occurred to him. The question 
had not pressed for an answer, for the 
substratum of hope was as fragile as the 
glass-ware in Alnaschar's basket; but it 
had suggested itself as a subject for specu- 
lation, and had by no means been dis- 
carded ! 

At present, however, Mr. Witherby 
evaded any allusion to it. 
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"The defence was offered to Atherton 
and Goodall,** he said, "but I am told they 
declined it." 

" I should think so/' said Mrs. Witherby ; 
" no honest man could do otherwise. Mr. 
Miles is on the other side, of course ?" 

" For the plaintiff, John Rayner, you 
mean ? Yes, I understand so. Come home 
now, my dear." 

Mr. Witherby spoke somewhat gruffly, 
notwithstanding this conjugal phrase ; and 
his wife, who had intended that the battle 
of the " costs" should be fought out where 
they sate, reluctantly deferred it. The 
walk home might favour her. 



And so it did. The opportunity came 
without her own seeking. 

Threading the copse- woods on their way 
home, a dip in the path brought them to a 
green lane, almost of the Devonshire type ; 
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its sward bright with trefoili the tall hedges 
fragrant with rose and honeysuckle. 

The creepers attracted Mrs. Witherby's 
eye. 

" I am so glad," she exclaimed; ** would 
you mind waiting a minute, Mark ? They 
would look so pretty on our darling's 
grave." 

"I will get them for you," said Mr. 
Witherby. Their child's death had been a 
real grief to him ; and even now, amidst 
the canker of other things, the sentiment 
survived. 

Mrs. Witherby sate down, and her hus- 
band brought her the wild flowers ; these 
she plaited into a wreath, Mr. Witherby 
standing by and looking on. 

" Perhaps after all it is best," he said ; 
**had she lived, there would have been 
constant anxiety, and expense too. Trouble 
enough to get on as it is." 

" Oh ! Mark, we do very well ; thanks 
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to your hard work, for of course that pro- 
vides the means. I wish I could help you 
in it. 

" You do that quite enough/' said Mr. 
Witherby; for he could not resist the 
bright face turned up to his own. "But 
I certainly wish the business would in- 
crease." 

** It will if it is good for us/' answered 
his wife, " and if we seek God's blessing. 
Mark, dear, might I just say one thing ?" 

*' What is it ?" 

" Only about that writing you have been 
doing these last two Sundays. I wish you 
wouldn't, dear ; I am sure that no blessing 
can come with that." 

" What; writing ?" Mr. Witherby asked. 
He knew well enough; the remonstrance 
was one which he had been expecting, and 
did not particularly resent. But he had 
no intention of yielding to it : something 
toldj him that this new Sunday employ- 
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ment was nearest to his heart of all the 
day's avocations. His wife replied mean- 
while. 

" Something which you do out of the 
book with the red back," she said ; " ac- 
counts, I suppose. I saw there were some 
entries with figures." 

"Oh! the bills of costs, you mean? 
They are not work really ; only just fair 
copying and casting up. Everybody does 
something of that kind." 

" But I wish you wouldn't, Mark. I 
know that I have no business to speak, 
doing so many wrong things myself; but 
this is different somehow. It seems like 
openly putting God away from us." 

"Nonsense, my dear," said Mr. Wi- 
therby ; " we need not be so strict as that. 
We have been to church twice, and after 
that the day is our own." 

" And a sweet day it is, dear lady and 
gentleman," said a voice behind them, 
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unexpectedly mingling in the conversa- 
tion. Mr. Witherby turned, and saw that 
they had been joined by a gipsy- woman ; 
at a short distance down the lane, he saw 
the smoke from the camp. 

" A beautiful day," continued the new- 
comer, " and one that's pleasant to be out 
of doors in, enjoying the country, as you 
and this pretty lady are doing. I see the 
ring on the proper finger. Ma'am, so it's 
no use telling your fortune; it is made 
already." 

"Little enough of that," said Mr. Wi- 
therby; "she has married the poorest 
man in Oaversham. I wonder if you could 
promise him any better luck?" And Mr. 
Witherby held out his palm, to his wife's 
extreme distress. 

" Come away, Mark," she whispered ; 
" I dislike her so much !'* 

But Mr. Witherby was only too grateM 
for the interruption ; it had come in the 
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very breathing-time of his need. He re- 
mained where he was, and the woman took 
his palm in her own. glancing vindictively 
at Mrs, Witherby ; for the whisper had not 
been lost upon her. 

'* Tour lady scorns the poor gipsy," she 
said : " she has a warm house and fine 
clothes herself, and has no feeling for those 
who camp where the night takes them. 
It's a pity too, for these lines look curious. 
But it is of no consequence; better do 
what your wife bids you." 

" I shall do what pleases myself," said 
Mr. Witherby, who was nettled at the sug- 
gestion, and not sorry for the chance of 
being so. The woman had dropped his 
hand, but now he held it out once more ; 
this time, with a half-crown in it. 

" I know the rule," he said. *' Now let 
us see what you can do for me." 

The half-crown passed into the gipsy's 
pocket, and she began to operate, scowling 

24 
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occasionally at Mrs. Witherby, who re- 
mained an unwilling spectator. Hardly a 
reputable employment this in itself; be- 
sides, Mr. Witherby's own manner dis- 
quieted her. She could almost fancy that 
he believed in this fortune-telling; expected 
something 'to come of it!' 

Quite inexplicable that he should do so. 
The woman was bold and tawdry, no sug- 
gestion of the preternatural about her; 
nothing to distinguish her from a hundred 
other impostors. The cheiromant of old 
was an artist, as the augur and astrologer 
were ; but this palmistry was of the 
meanest order. Some pretence of tracing 
lines; a few words muttered between 
whiles ; the latter palpable jargon, and the 
line-tracing on a par with them. And yet 
Mr. Witherby was strangely interested 
in it ; awaited the result with an eagerness 
which imported a wholly new element into 
the scene ! 
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At length, the scrutiny came to an end ; 
and Mr. Witherby had the Batisfaction of 
being told, as it was evident beforehand 
he would be, that appearances promised 
well. A change was to ensue ; fortune to 
be as bountiful as she had been niggard ; 
a mine of wealth to open unexpectedly in 
some quarter. 

'* In what quarter ?" 

He asked eagerly enough ; but the gipsy 
shook her head. What this meant was 
obvious. Mr, Witherby searched his 
pockets, but jftoiitlessly ; his silver was ex- 
hausted, and he was ashamed to ask his 
wife for any. But he pressed his queries 
all the same ; heaping them one upon the 
other. Would it be money left him ? New 
oKents ? Speculation ? Anything he must 
do for it, or would it come of itself? And 
so on. 

At last, as no coin was forthcoming, the 
woman moved away; dropping her air of 
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mystery altogether. Mr. Witherby, how- 
ever, still plied her with questions, and 
these she answered at hap-hazard : any 
words that came uppermost. 

" No need to trouble himself about it. 
He must be patient, and it would come 
right by and by." 

" By and by ! Could she not speak 
more certainly ?" 

"No; not about the fortune coming; 
she did not know when that would be. 
But something would happen very soon.*' 

" What sort of thing ?'* 

" Oh ! good, of course." 

" And how soon ? Within a month ? a 
week ?" 

" Sooner than that." 

"How soon then? Three days; two 
days ; twenty-four hours ?" 

" Well, never mind. Sooner than he ex- 
pected." 

And this was all he could extract. He 
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would have tried further, but his wife's 
endurance was exhausted. 

" Do come away, Mark," she said, " do 
you not see that she is only laughing at 
you ? I wonder any one in your position 
can listen to such nonsense." 

The gipsy turned upon the speaker a 
look whteh certainly had little of jest in it. 

" You need not hurry him," she said : 
" I am going now, and I wish you both a 
good evening, and joy of your fortune 
when it does come. You'll remember that, 
my pretty lady, won't you ?" 

"Remember what?" asked Mrs. Wi- 
therby, who did not care to irritate her 
further. 

"Why, that the gipsy- woman wished 
you joy of it. And now, good evening to 
you both." 

The colloquy had detained Mr. and Mrs. 
Witherby beyond their usual time, and it 
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was dusk when they reached Caversham. 
In the quiet locality in which they lived, 
the shutters were for the most part closed. 

Even by the imperfect light, however, 
some commotion in the street was observ- 
able. 

At the upper end, before Mr. Witherby's 
own door as he soon discovered, stood a 
horse and gig; the former held by some 
boys, and still reeking with the pace at 
which it had been driven. The driver him- 
self, a groom in livery, had dismoimted, 
and was looking anxiously up and down 
the street. Several of the neighbours were 
at their windows or on the pavement, doing 
the same. 

" From Mrs. Rayner, Sir, if you please," 
said the man, touching his hat as Mr. 
Witherby hurried up to him, and handing 
a note. " It*s most particular. Sir, she 
wished me to say, or she would not have 
troubled you to-day." 
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Mr. Witlierby took the note under a gas- 
lamp, and read as follows. 

" Mrs. Charles Rayner presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Witherby, and will be 
greatly obliged if he can at once accom- 
pany the bearer to Stanton Court. Mr. 
Rayner has been iU for some weeks past, 
but since yesterday the symptoms have in- 
creased, and his state is now, the medical 
men fear, most critical. He is capable of 
making a will, and is desirous to do so ; 
and Mr. Witherby's immediate attendance 
is requested for that purpose. 

" Stanton Court, 

" . . June. 18 . ." 

"I will come with you at once,'* said 
Mr. Witherby to the groom. 

He entered the house as he spoke, en- 
countering the eager gaze of his wife, who 
had retired indoors meanwhile. 
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" What is it ?" she asked. " WTiat has 
happened ?" 

" Nothing, my dear, only I am wanted 
at Stanton Court immediately. Mr. Charles 
Rayner is dangerously iU, and Mrs. Rayner 
has sent for me to make the will." 

" And you are going, Mark ?" 

" Of course I am.'* 

" Going to her ? to that wicked woman ? 
Oh! Mark!" 

" Don't bother, I say,*' was Mr. Wi- 
therby's polite rejoinder. " Q-et me a glass 
of wine and a couple of biscuits at once and 
you will be of some use. Do you hear ?" 

Mrs. Witherby departed, in great trouble, 
to execute the order. She had never been 
so spoken to before by any human being, 
least of all by her husband. What misery 
was this which had come between them ? 

There was no help for it however. Mr. 
Witherby had his wine and biscuits, and 
took his seat beside the groom. The gig 
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drove away at a rapid pace, and Mrs. 
Witherby was left to her reflections. 

Poor little woman ! She had a brave 
heart, and tried to extract such comfort as 
she could from the circumstances. After 
all, if the poor man was dying, his will 
must be made somehow. He might have 
been weak, and his wife wicked, but you 
could not refuse him that ; it was common 
charity ; law could no more hold itself aloof 
than medicine. 

Quite another matter, the defence of the 
Chancery suit. Had Mr. Witherby been 
summoned for that purpose, it would have 
been wholly unbearable; at least, if he 
had obeyed the summons. But that, Mrs. 
Witherby was satisfied, even for his own 
professional reputation's sake, he would 
not and could not do. 

So she gradually dried her tears, and, 
sending her domestic to bed, sate up herself 
to await her husband's return 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Paulina had Bpoken of Charles Rayner's 
state as " critical." 

But this was a misnomer. Whatever 
crisis there had been was long since past ; 
doubt and anxiety, if any had been felt, 
quite over. He was simply sinking; the 
forceless, purposeless life, ebbing to its 
close, hour by hour. 

Charles had never held up his head since 
his father's death. How should he ? The 

« 

nature was not a bad one ; weak beyond 
all calculation, but not depraved. No 
sooner did he realize what he had done, 
the base, cruel wrong he had inflicted on 
the dying man, than he was filled with 
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remorse. Could that half -hour only be re- 
called! 

But it was not to be ; the time had gone 
by hopelessly ; the blow was dealt, and, on 
this side of the grave, there was no expia- 
tion for it. The thought was agony, and 
worse than agony. Charles hated himself; 
for the time, almost hated the woman 
whose persuasion had brought about this 
result ! 

Besides, this was ' not all. Charles 
Rayner's opinion of his own conduct was 
abundantly endorsed out of doors. Dr. 
Alston made no secret of what he knew. 
The servant, Milward, who had attended 
PhiKp personally, and, as Mrs. Witherby 
told her husband, had overheard what 
passed about the letter, was equally open- 
mouthed. Within twenty-four hours, the 
facts were known everywhere. To John 
Rayner himself, a forma] report was 
sent by Mr. Miles, who was anxious that 
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immediate steps should be taken ; and the 
circumstances generally, with their details 
and aggravations, were canvassed far and 
wide, and excited boundless indignation. 

And this was mainly pointed at Charles. 
Even Paulina's treachery, or suspected 
tr^ohe^, aeemed loss Zr^ thaT her 
husband's weakness. Nothing could be 
said too bad of him ; and what was said, 
found its way to his ears surely and 
speedily. He was a disgraced, dishonoured 
man; one at whom all fingers would be 
pointed; with whom it would be a dis- 
credit even to associate ! 

Even in the very first days of mourning 
this was patent enough. No one called; 
no one wrote even the most formal condo- 
lence ; the cards which were issued for the 
funeral were returned, without a single 
exception, unanswered. Charles was left 
to his soUtary grief. A grief, genuine in 
itself, for Charles Rayner had loved his 
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father; but so embittered with self-re- 
reproach as to change its softening quality 
into quick torture. 

Six days passed thus : then came the 
fimeral. Paulina did not attend it, but 
Evelyn insisted on being present, and 
Charles accompanied her; slinking into 
the carriage from the hall-door, and hiding 
in one comer. As a fact, no carriage was 
necessary. The distance was short, and 
the Eayners of the past had aU been 
borne to their resting-place by kindred or 
tenantry ; nor would the latter have fore- 
gone the usage now. But Charles de- 
clined any such oflfer. He had no mind to 
encounter the public gaze at all more than 
was necessary ! 

At the ceremony itself, however, this 
must be faced. And so it was. But it 
was an ordeal from which the most cou- 
rageous might have shrunk. 
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Mortifying enough, the spectacle pre- 
sented by the approach to Barlsford. The 
gentry, for miles round, had sent their 
carriages ; but instead of joining the cor- 
tege they were drawn up in a line by them- 
selves outside the lych-gate. And all 
were empty. The tribute to the dead was 
paid ; but it was emphatically shewn that 
the living had no share in it 1 

But this desertion was compensated 
within the church-yard. The small enclo- 
sure was thronged; a rustic crowd, with 
numerous stragglers from Caversham, 
whose feelings vented themselves in a 
buzz of angry murmur, breaking into 
hisses as the mourning-coach drew up to 
the gate. This was checked, however, and 
Charles was allowed to enter the church 
unmolested. 

But as the service proceeded, the 
excitement without gained ground ; groans 
and hooting mingled with its solemn 
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utterances. The incumbent was com- 
pelled at last to go out and remonstrate. 

But quite ineffectually. He spoke to 
some leading parishioners, but they shook 
their heads. " There would be a certain 
riot if Mr. Charles shewed any more ; the 
folk would not stand it. Could not he be 
got out by the chancel door ?" 



Eventually this was done. The door 
communicated almost immediately with 
the rectory groimds, and this side of the 
churchyard was wholly deserted, so that 
escape was easy. The crowd had carried 
their point, and the service proceeded to 
its close without further disturbance. 
Noiselessly and reverently, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, Philip Rayner was laid 
beside his fathers ; the earth fell upon the 
coflSn; the grave was filled in; the spec- 
tators dispersed to their homes. There 
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had been regretfiil hearts among them, for 
Philip was popular enough. But of his 
own blood, of his own kindred, there was 
no mourner present; — ^Evelyn had been 
compelled to accompany her father. 

No one, as mourner. But there was a 
presence there which, if the old man could 
have foreseen it, -might have soothed the 
agony even of his death-hour. To the 
closing scene of all John did come. Saw 
once more, at distance and for the last 
time, the home from which he had been 
exiled. Saw laid in the grave, although 
form and feature were hidden from him, the 
fother whose heart had broken over the 
misery of his own creation ! 

As Charles Bayner quitted the chancel, 
he almost brushed against the visitor ; but 
he was too profoundly agitated to observe 
anything, and Evelyn had never seen her 
uncle. They passed on, and John was 
left to his soUtude; he had purposely 
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stationed himself on that side of the 
church. Nor did he attempt to speak. 
At the first sight of his brother a tide of 
angry feeling surged across him; but 
a second glance wholly checked this. 
"There is death in that face," he said 
to himself. " May Grod forgive him, as I 
do.'' 

Then he moved forward to an angle of 
the chancel, where the grave- was visible, 
and became absorbed in the service, the 
tears rolling unchecked. When all was over, 
he dashed them fi'om him ; pulled the hat 
over his face, and returning unobserved, 
as he had come, took the coach back to 
London. 



But the augury he had left behind was 
soon verified. 

Charles remained during the rest of the 
day at the rectory, treated with chilling 

25 
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courtesy; when it fell dusk, he returned 
home on foot with Evelyn. Some violence 
was apprehended even then, and a body of 
police had been fetched. But their aid 
was not required : the road was almost 
deserted, and Charles crossed the threshold 
of his own house, as it now was, without 
let or hindrance. 

But there his steps were arrested; the 
excitement of the day, coupled with the 
mental suffering which had preceded it, 
had done their work. A bloodvessel was 
again ruptured ; and Charles sunk on a 
seat in the hall, the stream of crimson 
from his mouth pouring over its lozenged 
marble. 

And, this time, the attack was death. 

Not immediately ; he lingered for some 
weeks, but quite hopelessly. During this 
interval, the Chancery suit was instituted ; 
John Rayner would have deferred it, but it 
was imperative on Malcolm's account that 
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evidence should be obtained while Charles 
lived. 



But the time proved too short for this : 
too short even for the reparation which 
Charles had resolved to make, the sur- 
render of his own life interest. That life 
would be an obstacle of little moment now 
to any one ! 

Meanwhile, there was another matter in 
which he must act. Under his mother's set- 
tlement, Charles had the power of bequeath- 
ing some funded property to Evelyn ; and, 
during Paulina's life, this would form the 
sole provision for her. Paulina, whose 
ascendency over her husband was now 
quite restored, seconded his wish as to 
this, and the only question was who should 
be employed ; at Caversham, there was no 
one available but Mr. Witherby. Should 
he be sent for ? 
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Charles hesitated ; this was a new comer, 
hardly known even by name; a London 
solicitor might be better. He would con- 
sider about it. 

But consideration was cut short; the 
malady passed into its final stage. Rapid 
decline set in; and, on the Sunday of 
which we wrote in the last chapter, the 
end was approaching. Charles was still 
sensible ; and, as the day wore on, Paulina 
by his wish wrote to request Mr. Wither- 
by's attendance. 

An extremely natural proceeding under 
the circumstances. But an extremely 
eventfiil one ! 



Not, indeed, eventful in its present 
aspects : these were unimportant enough. 

The will was short, and presented no 
difficulty. The property to be disposed of, 
irrespective of the fund secured to Evelyn, 
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was very trifling. This was left to Paulina, 
who was appointed executrix, and also, at 
Mr. Witherby*s suggestion, guardian to 
Evelyn during her minority. The other 
formalities were then gone through, and 
the instrument was complete. In the early 
dawn of the June morning, — the Monday, 
— ^Mr. Witherby returned home. 

His wife was still sitting up, and at the 
sound of the wheels outside came out to 
meet him ; somewhat tremblingly. 

But Mr. Witherby was radiant ; in the 
best of all possible tempers. He kissed her 
on both cheeks ; half thanked and half chid 
her for waiting up for him ; despatched her 
to bed at once, and announced his own in- 
tention of getting a few hours' sleep on the 
sofa. 

And to the sofa Mr. Witherby did betake 
himself accordingly. But it was long 
before he slept. 

The brain was too busy, image after 
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image of excited thouglit crowding into it : 
day-dreams teeming with visions of the 
golden harvest so long deferred, but now 
possibly within his reach; the ripe ears 
jostling each other on the reaping-field of 
futurition. Of any intermediate process, 
any barter of the former self for one more 
pliant, any of the ploughing and harrow- 
ing, the serfdom of will and choice by 
which these results were to be obtained, 
Mr. Witherby took no note. If they ob- 
truded themselves on the mental vision, it 
closed against them forthwith. Was it to 
be endured that on this sunny prospect 
should loom the phantoms of misgiving ? 

One external shape only did mingle with 
these forecasts; and that, not discordantly. 
Holding the passport to this future of Mr. 
Witherby' s, identifying itself with every 
detail of its finiition, came that prediction 
of the gipsy's ! It took an unaccountable 
hold of him. He had no belief in her ; no 
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more faith in her palmistry than he had in 
the streaks at the bottom of a tea-cup. 
But he could not shake off its influence, for 
all that. 

Let the woman be an impostor ; merely 
** laughing at him," as his wife had said. 
What of that ? Strange things had hap- 
pened ere now; casual words, the utter- 
ances of hap-hazard, of jest, had unex- 
pectedly come true ; snatched from the 
speaker's Ups, as it were, by some external 
force, transplanted into a region not their 
own, clothed with substance and reality ! 
Had it not been thus with others ? might it 
not be so in Mr. Witherby's own case?. 

Certain, quite certain, one thing ; the 
forecast had already been verified in one 
particular. "Something had happened;" 
not within twenty-four hours merely, but 
within one. Something, too, which was 
the very thing he could have wished to 
happen ; not of much actual present value. 
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perhaps, but fruitful in promise. Might 
not the prediction pass on to future stages 
of accomphshment ? The chances were 
even, at all events. 

And, thus musing, he eventually dropped 
asleep. 



Mr. Witherby had done his case less 
than justice. The chances were better 
than ever ; — ^very decidedly in his favour ! 
Worthless enough in itself the pretended 
prophecy; but a powerful engine in the 
hold it had taken on his own mind and 
character. Let opportunity only serve, and 
the human agent would not be wanting ; 
the presage would work out its own ful- 
filment ! 

And the opportunity was not long now 
in coming. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

Some fortnight later, Mr. Witherby was 
writing in his office when a summons to 
Stanton Court again reached him. 

A less urgent one, this time; not sent 
express, but posted ; and not pressing for 
such instant obedience. 

" Mrs. Rayner presented her comphments 
to Mr. Witherby, and would be obliged if 
he could make it convenient to call at 
Stanton Court some time that afternoon." 

Two or three hues only ; and, in Paulina's 
deUcate Italian hand, occupying httle space 
in the page. But when the date and 
address came to be added, it was nearly 
all the space available. The remainder 
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was absorbed by a black border. Not a 
border portentous, preposterous in dimen- 
sion, as some are ; for Paulina never 
exaggerated anything. But still wide 
enough to satisfy the social aspects of 
widowhood. 



For in the interval, the stroke of death 
had fallen. Charles Rayner breathed his 
last two days after the will was executed. 

A further week elapsed, and then the 
funeral pageant again made its appearance 
in Earlsford churchyard. 

Undisturbed enough this time. The day 
was wet and stormy, and few spectators 
cared to be present ; those who did attend, 
were mostly attracted by the hope of 
witnessing some new outbreak. But there 
was none: the service proceeded without 
interruption, excepting from the scuds of 
rain, and the wild gusts which eddied down 
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the valley. Half-an-hour completed the 
whole. The son's grave was filled in as 
the father's had been; hearse and mourning- 
coaches went their way; the lookers-on 
went theirs ; everything externally was as 
though no such person as Charles Rayner 
had ever existed. Paulina remained at 
Stanton Court, mistress of house and 
lands. 

Mistress, that is, unless John Rayner 
should dispossess her. 

For the proceedings in the Chancery 
suit had now become of pressing moment. 
On the morning following the fimeral a 
letter from Mr. Miles informed Paulina 
that, unless the technical steps for the 
defence were at once taken, an adverse 
decree would be made in her absence. 
Something must clearly be done. 

Paulina thought of Mr. Witherby. 
Like her husband, she would have pre- 
ferred a' London solicitor, but she had no 
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knowledge of any ; besides, a London firm 
might decline the business, as Atherton 
and Groodall had done, and Paulina shrunk 
from the mortification of this. Of course 
Mr. Witherby might do the same ; but with 
a young man the chances were better. 

And Paulina despatched her note ac- 
cordingly. 



It was received, as far as appearances 
went, with extreme indiflTerence. Mr. Wi- 
therby glanced at the superscription, and 
then, throwing it aside, resumed his 
writing. 

But the glance had been quite enough ; 
he knew every stroke of Paulina's deUcate 
penmanship as if he had been her lover ; 
her former summons had stamped its cha- 
racters indelibly. How he had longed to 
see the handwriting once more ; wondered ; 
hoped ; pondered over his chanced of ever 



Si 
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doing so ! And now here it was, lying on 
the very table before him ! 

Mr. Witherby waited until he was alone, 
and then tore the note open. Mingled 
with his satisfaction, he was conscious of 
some other feeling as he did so. Quite 
obvious what any summons to Stanton 
Court at present must mean; he was 
wanted there to defend this Chancery suit, 
undertake the " dirty work" which was 
going a begging ! And, in his own heart, 
Mr. Witherby knew that he would un- 
dertake it; there was this stile to be 
climbed before he could advance any 
further, and he was quite prepared to 
surmoimt it. But there was something 
which prevented his avowing thus much, 
even to himself. 

Still less did he care to tell his wife; 
she might dissuade him, and he did not 
want dissuasion ; he kept out of her way 
altogether. Their dinner-hour was one, 
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and it was not until the afternoon that he 
was needed at ^Stanton Court ; plenty of 
time for the meal. But Mr. Witherby 
plotted his escape: he tied some papers 
into a bundle, and rang the office-bell. 

" Tell your mistress," he said to the 
servant, " that I am going out ; I have 
business in the town and elsewhere, and 
shall not be back until late ; I will have 
dinner at her tea-time." 

And before the message was delivered, 
Mr. Witherby had slipped out by the back- 
door, and ordered his gig; appeasing his 
conscience as to the alleged "business" 
by making some calls for rent in the 
town. Then they started, the order to 
the driver being Barlsford only ; " Stanton 
Court" he kept for further directions. 
Even on the road out, he shrunk from 
recognition as far as possible; wrapped 
himself, warm as the day was, in an over- 
coat, and kept his face covered. He had 
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an undefined fear that something or some- 
body, he would have found it hard to say 
whom or what, would interfere to turn 
him from his purpose ! 

Paulina, on her part, awaited her visitor's 
arrival in much discomfort. The Chancery 
suit, and the doubt whether even this 
obscure practitioner would take it up, were 
not her only troubles. 

On the morning after the funeral, a 
serious humiliation had occurred ; inflicted 
in the very imminence of her success. 
The domestics of Stanton Court, male and 
female, appeared in a body and gave warn- 
ing ; two or three of the older servants left 
the same afternoon. ^ As inconvenient as it 
was mortifying ! 

Then, again. The post which brought 
Mr. Miles's letter, was charged with 
another unpleasant missive. 

During the year and a half since her 
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marriage, Paulina had run through a great 
deal of money. Her allowance from Philip 
Rayner was liberal; necessity and indul- 
gence were both represented in it : few 
married women, even among the ^lite of the 
county, had anything like the amount. But 
it did not suffice for Pauhna's need : the 
economies of Amalfi had to be compen- 
sated now ! 

Caversham indeed supplied scant mate- 
rials for this. But there was London, 
easily accessible; and, during the earher 
months of her marriage, Paulina's visits 
there had been frequent, and prolific of 
costly wants. When cash failed, credit 
stepped in ; and this was almost unlimited. 
Nothing to which Paulina took a fancy 
seemed beyond her reach ; jewellery, dress, 
Sfevres china, lace, embroidery, rich and 
rare toys of aU descriptions, found their 
way to Stanton Court without demur. 
Paulina enjoyed herself imspeakably. 
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But as winter wore into spring again, 
the reverse of the picture appeared ; — 
Andromeda on the rock, the monster of 
debt advancing upon her open-mouthed I 
The bills jostled each other in the letter- 
bag ; intruded themselves among the knick- 
knackeries of the boudoir and toilette-table : 
Paulina was aghast when she looked at 
them ! 

Still more so when quarter-day passed, 
and, here and there, the new claims which 
still poured in were varied by the formula, 
"Accoimt delivered;" coupled, in more 
than one instance, with the suggestion 
that "An early settlement would oblige 1" 
How was Paulina to settle ? 

Philip Rayner's £200 cheque had been 
a drop in the ocean ; and now three 
months had elapsed since that. July now ; 
another quarter-day come and gone ; " ac- 
counts delivered" and " suggestions" as 

26 
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beibre, and, in some cases, suggestion 
passing into demand ! 

And to-day, cheek by jowl with Mr. 
Miles^s letter, had appeared a still worse 
adversary ; a threat of enforcing the 
demand ; equity menacing her under one 
envelope, and law under the other ! This 
final blow had been dealt by PauUna*s 
largest creditor, and it evidently meant 
business; unless she wished to have a 
writ out, money must be found somehow. 

But how ? 

Paulina determined to consult Mr. 
Witherby as to this also. Of money- 
matters herself she knew nothing. She 
could draw cheques, — a female accom- 
plishment which in a recent cause c^febre 
has been quoted in proof of sanity ; — ^and 
she could understand her banker's book. 
But what was to happen when the bank 
was overdrawn, and the maximum of over- 
drawing reached, Paulina had no idea. 
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But this solicitor would know. Should 
he consent to stand by her in " Rayner v. 
Rayner," he might tide her over this 
trouble as weU. Surely he would not 
refiise ! 

No. There were wheels, at all events. 
And the minute afterwards, Mr. Witherby 
entered the room. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Paulina extended her hand cordially to her 
Bolicitor. 

She had been pleased with him on his 
former visit. He was reported " pushing/' 
but there was nothing of this in his man- 
ner ; it was quiet, business-like, free from 
assumption or ill-breeding of any kind. 
And now, he was a veritable friend in 
need ! 

He was such, in one sense. He had the 
ability, and, presumably, the wish to assist 
her in her present strait. And yet, could 
Paulina have looked into the future, she 
would have trembled at the aid she was 
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thus invokiiig. She would have trembled, 
even in the present, could she have read 
what was passing in her companioii's mind, 
ahnost as they exchanged greetings ! 

Mr. Witherby had come to the house 
with well-founded hopes of professional 
profit; eventually, if not in the immediate 
present. But as he confi*onted Paulina, 
now for the first time alone and at leisure, 
there flashed into his mind something 
wholly different to this. 

A strange consciousness of power in 
regard to the person he had come to visit. 
The self-recognizing power of the stronger 
will over the feebler. Something which, 
given any of those chances which at times 
do present themselves even in every-day 
life, might convert him from the profes- 
sional dependent into — the master ! 

Hard to say how such intuitions force 
themselves upon us. Some latent psy- 
chology in Mr. Witherby may have taught 
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him that a false nature, as he knew 
Paulina'? to be, must, in some part of itself, 
be a weak one. Or, more probably, such 
things depend on laws ascertainable by no 
science. Love at first sight may be de- 
sirable or not, but it is a fact. And 
there are other facts of '* first sight" also ; 
hatred, suspicion, fear, inspired without 
the least knowledge of the actual character 
and often reversely to its external indica- 
tions; eyes before which our own sink, 
or in which we read our own supremacy. 
A mesmerism, elaborated into no formulae, 
overlaid by no imposture, but establish- 
ing, in the moment of actual contact, 
the control of one mind, one will, over 
an other 

Be this as it may, a wholly new idea had 
dawned upon Mr. Witherby; swept from 
his mind every scruple which still lingered 
there, as to the Chancery suit or any other 
dealings with Paulina; given him, with 



V 
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this sense of power, the determination 
to use it, should opportunity ever serve, 
without hesitation or ruth ! 

A perilous moment, truly, for the woman 
who stood before him, beautiful as ever, 
false as ever, but with some reciprocal 
feeling, some fear of she knew not what, 
already associating itself with her new 
ally ! However, there he was, and she 
must make the best of it. 



Mr. Witherby seated himself at Pauhna's 
request ; then she referred to the business 
which needed his assistance. 

Not, at first, to the real need ; that must 
be faced sooner or later ; but she deferred 
it as long as possible. Apphcations from 
tenants had come in during Charles 
Kayner's illness; proposals for new hold- 
ings, requests for allowances, and the hke. 
Paulina handed these to her visitor, re- 
questing him to ascertain what was wished. 
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and advise accordingly. Other matters, 
too, would have to be seen to; the cot- 
tages were out of repair; drainage and 
improvements wanted. And so on. 

Yes. But that was not what Mr. 
Witherby had been summoned for. 

Under other circumstances, he would 
have entered upon the business with in- 
terest enough ; it was a first instalment of 
the substantial benefit which he hoped to 
reap fi*om this new connection. But now 
something impelled him to play for a 
higher game. As she paused in her detail 
Mr. Witherby looked significantly at his 
watch. 

Paulina observed the movement, and 
flinched under it. That unexplained fear 
was growing upon her ! 

But there was no alternative ; the sub- 
ject must be discussed, and Paulina plunged 
into it. She spoke with as much indif- 
ference as she could assume. 
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" I will not detain you longer with these 
matters," she said ; " I mentioned them 
first as they affect the property per- 
manently, but of course they are not 
pressing." 

Mr. Witherby bowed, and PauUna re- 
sumed. 

'* Just at present," she said, 'Hhere is 
something of more consequence. This 
foolish Chancery suit seems to be going 
on. 

" Chancery suit, Mrs. Rayner ?" asked 
her companion. He had sketched out in 
his mind the line he would take, and this 
was a necessary preliminary to it. He was 
determined that she should tell him every- 
thing with her own lips. 

"I thought you might have heard of 
it," she answered ; *' a suit which my hus- 
band's elder brother, Mr. John Rayner, is 
instituting. Something was said about it 
three or four months since ; now, the day 
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before yesterday, I have received this.'* 
And Paulina handed him the lawyer's letter. 

He read it attentively, folded it up, and 
returned it to her. 

" They have commenced proceedings," 
he said; ^'and, as Mr. Miles states, -you 
must appear at once, either by yourself or 
your solicitor. Do you know what the 
object of the suit is ?" 

Paulina hesitated. 

" What is your brother-in-law trying to 
do ?" Mr. Witherby asked again. 

" He is trying to recover the property,*' 
Paulina at length replied. 

" Indeed ! I always understood that it 
was settled upon your late husband, and, 
I believe, yourself?" 

" Yes, that was so." 

" Then what possible case has Mr. John 
Rayner ?" 

Paulina again hesitated : she felt more 
dismayed than ever at this categorical 
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questioning ! Still, of course it was 
necessary. 

" I believe," she said, " it is sometlung 
something about its being re- 
voted." 

" The settlement, you mean ?" 

" Yes." 

" Was there any power of revocation ?" 

" I believe so. Yes, I know there was." 

" Revocation, no doubt, by the settlor, 
whom I presume to have been your father- 
in-law?" 

« Yes." 

"And did he exercise the power? Is 
the deed revoked ?" 

"No; certainly not." 

" Then, once more, what is Mr. John's 
case ?" 

Paulina remained silent. Mr. Witherby 
iagain glanced at his watch, but did not 
speak; he would give her no assistance. 

Paulina was compelled to resume. "-I 
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believe," she said, '* his ^ . . his point 
is that . . . that there was some . . . 
I mean that my father-in-law intended to 
revoke it." 

"Humph! Intended!" said Mr. Wi- 
therby, with a strong emphasis on the 
word. 

Paulina's face brightened. " You do not 
think then," she said, "that that would 
make any difference ?" 

" It would depend upon circumstances ; 
I cannot possibly judge until I know them. 
Was there any such intention as you have 
spoken of?" 

There was no reply, and Mr. Witherby 
spoke out more plainly. 

" I need not suggest, Mrs. Rayner," he 
said, "that if you think of placing this 
matter in my hands, as I gather you do, 
you must be entirely candid wifli me. Did 
your father-in-law mean to revoke this 
settlement ?" 
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'* Yes," came firom Paulina's lips, very 
reluctantly. 

" And in John Rayner's favour ?" 

"Yes.'' 

" What makes you think so ?" 

Again there was no answer. Mr. 
Witherby shaped his question differently. 

" Did he ever state such an intention 
to any one ?" 

" Yes." 

" To whom ?" 
To myself," PauUna at length replied. 
To any one else ?" 
Yes, to my late husband." 

" And why did he not revoke it then ?" 

No answer. 

" Did he take any steps to do so ?" 

StiU no answer. 

" He would have required a solicitor for 
the purpose. Did he ever send for one ?" 

" Yes." 

" Did the solicitor come ?" 
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" No." 

" Why not ?" 



Silence once more. 

" You say your father-in-law sent for 
one. Whom did he send ?" 

" My husband." 

" Did your husband go ?" 

This question was put three times before 
PauUna replied. When she did so, the 
negative was all but inaudible. The quiet 
but dignified manner in which she had 
commenced the interview entirely failed 
her now; she sate before her inquisitor 
almost shivering; more inclined to burst 
into tears than anything else. Mr. 
Witherby observed these indications, and 

profited by them ; the time was come 

for his final question ! 

He put it sternly, as he had done 
throughout, and of express purpose : much 
as a coimsel might have done in cross- 
examining. 
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"Mr. Charles Rayner did not go, you 
say. Why did he not ?" 

Again ^nd again Mr. Witherby repeated 
his enquiry, but ineffectually. No response 
came. 

"You do not Uke to tell me why ?" he 
asked at last. 

" No/' said Paulina faintly. 

Mr. Witherby rose from his chair, and 
stood at some little distance from her, 
noting the crimson flush which now over- 
spread her throat and temples; the face 
itself was almost concealed in her hands. 

'* An exquisite creature, really," he said 
to himself. " However, that is no game of 
mine." Then he addressed the subject of 
his speculations. 

"Mrs. Rayner," he said, "I will be 
candid with you : more than you have 
hitherto been with myself. You thought it 
possible I might have heard of this 
Chancery suit. I had heard of it ; not in 
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any detail, but the general fact : and I 
suspected that your wish to see me to-day 
might be connected with it. Meanwhile, 
as I have also heard of Atherton and 
Goodall's refusal to act for you, I hardly 
know that this can be viewed as a compli- 
ment." 

*' You do not mean that you will refiise 
me also ?" exclaimed Paulina. " I am so 
fiiendless ; so deserted !" She almost 
sobbed the words. 

"No, Mrs. Rayner," said her visitor, 
"I do not mean that. We all have our 
. . . our frailties, that is, and must over- 
look them in each other. I am quite dis- 
posed to help you, and my questions have 
been put with this view ; my knowledge of 
the suit was Hearsay only, and it was indis- 
pensable that it should be confirmed by 
yourself. Meanwhile, if I am to undertake 
the defence, it must be on one condition 
only." 
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" What is that ?" asked Paulina eagerly. 
" I need not say that any remuneration . . .*' 

** I was not thinking 'of that at the mo- 
ment. The condition is that you at once, 
unreservedly, put me in possession of the 
whole facts. One farther fact I have 
heard; there are reports which connect 
your own action with this matter. It is 
currently believed that your husband pro- 
mised to fetch Mr. Miles, and that you 
interfered to prevent it. Was this so?" 

" Yes," said Paulina, trembling. In her 
ignorance of the law, she did not know 
what penalties she might not have in- 
curred ! 

Mr. Witherby made no remark, but con- 
tinued his questions ; much more gently 
now. 

" I will not distress you more than I can 
help," he said ; " but you had better tell 
me exactly what passed. You were alone 
with your husband, I suppose ?" 

27 
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'^ Yes, in my own room.'* Confession 
was more easy, now that the ice was 
broken ; and Paulina went through the 
particulars of what had taken place, omit- 
ing only Charles Eayner's inquiry as to his 
father's letter. 

But this was precisely the point on 
which Mr. Witherby desired information. 
Of some possible value what he had already 
elicited ; but this might be of still more use. 

" Thank you for your confidence," he 
said, " it will not be misplaced. Mean- 
while, I have one further question to ask. 
It is rumoured that you were entrusted 
with a letter to Mr. John Eayner, which 
you never posted. Is that the fact ?" 

'' I did post it," said Paulina. 

Mr. Witherby looked steadily at her. 
She had raised her eyes while detailing 
her interview with Charles, but now they 
dropped again. Mr. Witherby saw his 
cue. 
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** You posted it ;" he said. " Have you 
any reason to think that it reached its 
destination ?" 

Once more silence. 

" Have you any reason to think that it 
did not ?" 

Then, at length, Paulina, thus pressed, 
opened her heart as to this also ; told the 
whole story. 



Her questioner heard her to the end, 
and then seated himself near her. 

" Mrs. Rayner," he said, " I will be still 
further candid with you. Society, I fear, 
will not view your share in this business 
with much favour. Of course it is matter 
of suspicion only ; — you destroyed the 
letter, I presume ?" 

'* Yes, at once." 

'^ Just so. And what passed with your 
husband is on the same footing; people 
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may suspect, but they know notliiiig, nor 
need they. StiU, with the mere surmise, you 
must be prepared for some annoyance." 

Paulina heaved a sigh ; the mortification 
to which she had been subjected two days 
since still rankled. Mr. Witherby seemed 
to read her thoughts. 

" I heard," he continued, " of your 
trouble with the servants as I came out 
here ; the driver was voluble about it, and 
could not be repressed; and I fear there 
may be more discomfort of the kind. But 
now, what I have to say is 'this. I think, 
in your place, I should not allow these ex- 
pressions of public feeling to disturb me 
unduly. There are persons more strait- 
laced than myself, who will doubtless 
indorse them. I do not. I think there is 
great excuse for what you have done." 

Paulina looked up gratefiilly at the 
speaker, but said nothing. Mr. Witherby 
resumed. 
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" No blame attaches to the old man," he 
said. " He gave you fair warning ; your 
position might be altered at any moment. 
The circumstances arose and he did alter 
it ;— or would have done so, had you not 
prevented him. No blame to him in this." 

Paulina made some inarticulate sound, 
and Mr. Witherby proceeded. 

" But then," he said, " you are not to 
be blamed, either. It would have been a 
cruel thing for you, most cruel, to ex- 
change your position here for a bare pit- 
tance. Any woman would feel this, how- 
ever devoted a wife she may have been." 

Mr. Witherby watched her closely, and 
saw the indignation at the reverse he had 
suggested replaced by a slight curl of the 
lip. 

Quite right, then, in his game thus far ! 
The widow of a fortnight could bear her 
husband's loss resignedly enough. But 
fira and water would not divorce her from 
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the prize whicli she had really sought in 
matrimony ! 

He resumed. "I must apologise for 
touching on such personal matters, but I 
thought you might like to feel that I do, in 
great measure, sympathise with you. You 
were threatened with a great disaster; a 
great wrong, as regarded yourself, although 
not as regarded the person inflicting it. 
You determined to resist, and you did 
so ; played for a high stake, and won ; — 
subject, that is, to the issue of this chan- 
cery suit, for that, after all, is the real 
question, Should it go against you, you 
had better have accepted your father-in- 
law's terms ; contented yourself with the 
annual charge he was prepared to make in 
your favour.*' 

" Should I not have even that?" 

'' I fear not. Should Mr. John Rayner 
succeed, you will lose everything." 

** And you think he will succeed?" 
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Mr. Witherby paused before he replied ; 
an extremely long pause, two or three 
minutes at least, Paulina glancing at him 
from time to time with intense anxiety. 
At last he answered her. 

** I think, Mrs. Eayner, he has no more 
chance than your lodge-keeper." 

A huge weight seemed lifted from 
Paulina's breast; face and eye instantly 
brightened. Mr. Witherby smiled to him- 
self. 

" I gather," he said, " that you are 
disposed to take my advice ; that you will 
not accept the verdict of society as final. 
Unless your brother-in-law can compel 
you, you will not give up the property?" 

" Most assuredly not^^ said Paulina. 

"Very well; then I think we finally 
understand each other. I will take the 
necessary steps in the suit at once." 

He was quitting the room, but Paulina 
stopped him; in the excitement of their 
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recent topic sTie had forgotten the writ 
which threatened her. Her cheerfulness 
was overcast again. 

Mr. Witherby however made very light 
of this matter. A temporary loan could 
be easily obtained jfrom an insurance office ; 
he would attend to this also without 
delay. At some future day, say towards 
the close of the year, the total debts could 
be ascertained, and raised by a mortgage 
of her life interest; possibly, by cutting 
some of the abundant timber on the estate. 
No difficulty in either. 

Then Mr. Witherby took his leave, car- 
rying with him Philip Rayner's settlement, 
which Paulina, at his request, produced 
from her father-in-law's papers. 



" A fine place this," Mr. Witherby said 
to himself as he drove through the park 
on his return home. " A noble place, and 
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timber enough and to spare, unless she has 
been very extravagant. I must check that 
by the way, if I can ; if these fine fellows 
come down too fast, I shall not make much 
by my fair chent ; little scamp that she is ! 
Barring this, I look to have the manage- 
ment of them for a goodish term ; she can 
hardly turn me adrift afber that fiiU-length 
confession. Besides, I shall make myself 
useful. There are this suit and the mort- 
gage certain already ; hard if I cannot see 
my way to something further. Why should 
I not become her man of business altoge- 
ther? Aliens, my gipsy oracle; bravissimo; 
you have been perfectly right thus far I" 

*' However," his reflections ran on, " that 
will all keep : the Chancery suit first. Let 
me look at that power of revocation, there 
may be some mistake about it. That 
would make matters very easy." 

Mr. Witherby drew the settlement from 
his pocket as he spoke, and examined it 
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carefully. If, however, he had hoped to 
find any flaw there, he was disappointed ; 
the clause existed, beyond question. But 
his attention was attracted by the terms in 
which it was fi'amed. 

" Curious that," he said, resuming his 
soliloquy; "no deed is required for the 
revocation ; no formalities of any kind. I 
wonder how it came to be drawn so loosely ! 
Can Miles have slipped it, or was it some 
fancy of the old man's ; some idea that it 
would give him more control over the pro- 
perty? However, it has nothing to do 
with our case, either way." 

And Mr. Witherby folded up the deed 
and replaced it in his pocket. 



When Addison has exhausted his day's 
subject in the Spectator, he occasionally 
concludes with a letter or two on a wholly 
different topic. 
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Fortified by his example, we append here 
a correspondence which passed about this 
time between Miss Bligh, of Chelmsford, 
and her nephew, Eldon Bligh. The latter 
person is so essential to our story, that we 
trust the reader has not forgotten him. 

No. 1. 

(Address on envelope, 
" Monsieur 

" Monsieur E. Bligh, 
" Stachelberg, 
" Canton Glarus, 
"La Suisse.") 

" Chelmsford, 

. . August, 18 . . 

" My dear Eldon, 

"You kindly wished to hear jfrom 
me dimng your absence ; so I direct this 
to Switzerland, where I trust you are re- 
cruiting mind and body this vacation. 
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"My own health, I am happy to say, 
continues good ; but, since you left, I have 
been threatened by another trouble. As 
you are aware, my income is derived abnost 
entirely from the houses at Southend ; 
and hitherto, with economy, this has 
been enough. The place, however, seems 
changing for the worse, and the rents this 
summer have had to be greatly lowered : 
in future they will be only half what I have 
been receiving. 

" I need not tell you that this a serious 
blow. I must at once give up my house 
here, sell off everything, and take a lodging 
in some cheap neighbourhood; probably at 
a distance jfrom London, as everything 
there is so expensive. It wiU be very 
mortifying after the position we have held 
in the county, but there is no help for it. 
I am troubled most upon your account, as 
I had always hoped, while I lived, to keep 
your old room for you here. You cannot 
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occupy it often now, but I should have 
liked it to be ready for you whenever you 
could. 

" I must not add more, or I shall miss 
the post. It was only yesterday that I 
heard from the agent. 

*' Yours affectionately, 

" Maegaeet Bligh." 

No. 2. 

^' Stachelberg, 

"August . . 18 . . 

" My dear Aunt Margaret, 

"I am so sorry to receive your 
letter. I know what it must have cost you 
to think of leaving the old place; and I 
should break my heart if you had to do so. 
As to your going into lodgings, that is out 
of the question. If nothing else can be 
done, I will take a small house, in or near 
London, and you must come and keep it 
for me. 
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" But I do trust it will not come to this. 
My business is increasing, or rather, ray 
work is : what has confined me so much to 
chambers lately is an arrangement I have 
made with Mr. Sullivan, the barrister with 
whom I read, to take papers at half-fees ; — 
a shift we youngsters are often driven to. 
However, even the half-fees mount up ; so 
that, if my dear old Auntie will accept it, I 
can quite well spare her £150, or, I dare 
say, £200 a year, out of them. And 
unless she wishes hopelessly to forfeit her 
nephew's esteem, she will accept it. 

" Yours ever affectionately, 

"E. Bligh. 

^^ P.S. I leave this to-morrow, and am 
not quite certain of my movements, so you 
had better not write at present. Say that 
you let me hear this day fortnight, 
addressed, 

" Poste restante, Bale." 
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No. 3. 

" Chelmsford, 
*' September . . 18 . . 

" My very dear Eldon, 

"Your letter has touched me 
deeply, and I am only sorry that the un- 
certainty of your address has prevented 
my thanking you earlier. 

" I do so now, most heartily, although 1 
could not in any case have availed myself 
of your kindness. I should be troubled 
indeed if your hard earnings were to be ex- 
pended on such an useless being as myself. 

''Meanwhile, a proposal has been made 
to me which will spare me the necessity 
of having to refuse you. Last week 
Mrs. Alsager drove over here, and asked, 
with many apologies, whether I should 
be disposed to make a home for a niece 
of hers. The young lady lives with her 
step-mother at present ; but some painful 
circumstances have occurred, and this is 
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to be given up. They cannot have her 
at Chigwell, as Mr. Alsager takes his 
superannuation shortly, and their plans 
are unsettled ; probably they will be visit- 
ing in the north for several months; I 
fancy, too, that, with so many young men 
in the house, Mrs. Alsager would hardly 
think it desirable for her niece. The 
young lady has property of her own, and 
will contribute her share of expenses. 

"The above is the substance of what 
passed. I thought over the proposal, and 
have decided on accepting it. The name 
of my intended visitor is Eayner, a good 
family in Kent ; she is young, in fact, still 
under age, and extremely pretty, Mrs. 
Alsager says ; it seems she was at the ball 
two years ago, although I do not recall her. 
The time for her coming is not fixed yet, 
but it will not be later than Christmas. 

"Your aflTectionate aunt, 

"Maegaeet Bmgh." 
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CHAPTBE IX. 

Whatever was to become of the gipsy's 
prophecy, Mr. Witherby's own prediction 
as to the Chancery suit was fully verified. 
John Eayner was out of court altogether. 

The case came on for argument in the 
November term, and John's counsel did 
their best for him. It was argued on what 
is called *'a demurrer," with the techni- 
caUties of which we need not detain the 
reader; put shortly, it means that, even 
granting the truth of all which the plaintiff 
alleges — still the Court cannot, or will not, 
help him. The facts therefore were, by 
the hypothesis, admitted; and Paulina's 
treachery and her husband's cowardice, 
although resting in suspicion only, were 

28 
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dealt with in the argument as proved, and 
excited due indignation. 

But indignation was of no avail. John's 
counsel had their say out. And every one 
present, from the Vice Chancellor down to 
the usher and court crier, knew that a 
great wrong had been done, and that, as a 
matter of morality, it ought to be set 
right. 

But morality is not equity in all cases, 
however true the converse may be. 

When the junior counsel for the plaintiff 
sate down, the leader on the opposite side 
rose to reply. But he was stopped by the 
Court; reply was needless; the case was 
too clear for it. 

The Vice Chancellor delivered his judg- 
ment ; able, lucid, dwelling at some length, 
and with evident sympathy for the plaintiff, 
on the facts disclosed by the bill. But 
there was, and could be, but one decision 
upon them. 
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Pretty mucli what Mr. Witherby had 
stated when his wife first spoke on the 
subject. Admitting the intention to re- 
voke on PhiKp Rayner's part, and that 
it had been firustrated by dehberate 
treachery, still there was no help for it: 
mere intention it still was, and, as such, 
worth merely nothing. Let the revocation 
have been carried out in fact; an instru- 
ment executed and afterwards tampered 
with, any other fraud perpetrated, and it 
would have been another matter. — As 
things were, the plaintiff's bill must be 
dismissed, " with costs." 

And dismissed it was accordingly. 
Truth and right overborne; the wrong 
triumphant; with no fault in court or 
advocate ; no relief ; no alternative. 

And yet ! 



John Rayner would have appealed froiii 
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this decision, even against his own 
counsers advice. But the funds were 
not forthcoming. 

Of his own, John had nothing. 
Through his late wife he had derived a 
thousand pounds, or thereabouts, but this 
had been heavily drawn upon by the suit. 
Pending the latter, too, it had proved 
impossible to cany on his profession. 
Excitement, grief, detestation of the fraud 
by which he had suffered, unfitted him 
for work altogether; the mind travelled 
wearily in its one groove; brush and 
pencil refused their oflGlce. So that to the 
law expenses were added those of sub- 
sistence for himself, and Malcolm during 
the interval ; dwindling down their small 
property still further. Appeal, ulterior 
proceedings of any kind, were wholly out 
of the question. 

DiflGlcult enough now for John Eayner to 
secure the means even of this bare main- 
tenance ! 
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The Gower-street house, no brilliant 
abode at any time, had to be given up, and 
lodgings taken in the north of London; 
these Malcolm shared with him. The 
latter, now verging on twenty-one, had 
been anxious to leave Cambridge when 
their diflBculties began, but John Eayner 
would not hear of this. Now, of course, 
it was imperative ; and Malcolm returned 
home, eking out their income by some 
poorly-paid tutoring. 



But this was not to last. 

The dramatis personae of our tale are 
growing few. Left-ward or right-ward of 
the track, on this side or that, falling out 
from the ranks man by man, the genera- 
tions of the fa^t disappear from view. 
Into their place, with pauseless advance, 
presses on the young life of the present. 
Enfolding past and present alike in its 
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shadow stretches the oblivion- world of the 
future ! 

John Eayner was struck with mortal 
illness; a conjunction of mischiefs. Dis- 
appointment and grief had done their 
work. 

For some days the sufferer lay uncon- 
scious, Malcolm watching in the sick- 
room ; he gave up his teaching, and drew 
upon their capital for daily exigencies. 
" There will be enough and to spare," he 
thought bitterly ; for the malady was one 
which excluded hope, beyond that of pos- 
sibly a few weeks' lingering ; " enough for 
that dear life to want nothing. What be- 
comes of oneself afterwards is of small 
moment." Malcolm took such comfort as 
he could from this thought, and devoted 
himself to his new occupation. 

It was a lonely time. There was little 
to do but watch ; some few medicines, and 
other appliances, to be seen to at stated 
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times, but the intervals almost unoccu- 
pied. 

Malcolm tried his old pursuits ; poetry ; 
painting ; books. But he was too saddened 
for anything. Words would not shape 
themselves into verse ; paper and print 
swam before his eyes. He felt utterly 
fiiendless, utterly desolate. This dear life 
would pass away ; and then who was there, 
in the whole world, to feel a moment's 
concern for him ? 

Wretched enough this thought. But it 
was aggravated, as it hardly needed to be, 
by a wholly distinct cause of sadness ; one 
which his present solitude forced hourly 
upon him. 

Malcolm knew now that he loved ; loved 
with all the strength and passion of his 
soul. And, loved quite hopelessly : he did 
not disguise this from himself for one 
moment. It was not the promise exacted 
by John Rayner which troubled him ; he 
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had all but forgotten this; it made no 
possible difference either way. The ob- 
stacle lay in Evelyn herself. Wholly 
beyond his reach, or even thought, must 
that proud girl ever be ; separated from 
him as widely by his own recoil against her 
pride as by their relative positions : were 
he to meet her now, the same thing would 
happen over again ; she would be scornful, 
and he would resent her scorn. But he 
loved her, for all that, and every day 
intensified his love; took nothing from 
its hopelessness, but augmented its suf- 
fering. 

And more so now than ever. At Cam- 
bridge, Malcolm had kept the enemy at bay 
pretty well ; work was indispensable : and 
recently home anxieties, and his own 
drudgery, had produced the same result. 
But now, in these lonely musings, love had 
its own way. 

Into the sick chamber, contrasting 
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strangely with its dreary surroundings, 
glided that fair form. Amid the stillness, 
broken only by the fitful breathing of the 
invalid, whispered the unforgotten voice. 
Through the twilight of the half-closed 
shutters, her smile — ^the smile which, at 
times, the face had worn even for himself, 
— ^broke like a glimpse of Paradise ! 

True, that in the next moment all was 
clouded again. The smile lost its sweet- 
ness, and expressed only disdain ; the voice 
echoed the insulting words which he had 
last heard from it ; the fair form was un- 
approachable as ever ; the whole current of 
thought and feeling were reversed. In- 
sanity to have indulged in the dream ! 
worse insanity, than even his lingering on 
those days at Chigwell ! Had he not 
gauged the depth of his own folly even 
then; realized how she would meet any 
avowal of such feehngs ? And now ! 
Disappointed htigants, occupants of this 
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Pentonville lodging; even the instincts of 
the gentleman falling from him; — flatter- 
ing, certainly, for a beautiful heiress to 
attract admiration in such a quarter ! 

Well, let her scorn him ; — such would be 
another phase of his wayward musings ; — 
let him undergo every mortification which 
hauteur could inflict. What of that? 
Trampled upon, spumed like a dog, he 
still must love her; he would love her; 
heart and body, hfe and reason, would be 
a cheap barter for one touch of that hand, 
one word, even of cutting sarcasm, from 
those dear Hps ! 

So Malcolm's thoughts ran on, travelling 
between the poles of indignation on this 
side and passionate love on that; the 
sufferer gnashing his teeth with one set of 
reflections, and melted into tenderness at 
the next ; now resolving that he would tear 
Evelyn from his heart at once and for ever, 
now carrying out his resolution by en- 
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throning her there in still more absolute 
supremacy ! 

Occasionally, indeed, these soliloquies 
would be interrupted by sound or move- 
ment from the sick bed. Then everything 
would be forgotten in vigilant care for its 
occupant; the self-torture, the revulsions 
of feeUng would disappear, as if they had 
never existed. But only to recur, in the 
next imoccupied moment, with trebled 
force. 

But this too came to an end. 

For more than a week, John Rayner 
remained insensible. Then he rallied to 
thought and speech ; the mind, for the 
time being, was itself again. But only to 
mark by its contrast the increasing feeble- 
ness of body. The mortal ailment had 
written its characters in the interval still 
more legibly ; the " weeks of possible lin- 
gering" translated themselves into days. 
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The closing day at last ; John Eayner 
knew it. 

*' I shall not see that again," he said, as 
Malcolm unbarred the shutters in the 
morning, admitting the sunlight, which 
streamed in brightly, autumn as it was. 
"*Few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been, and have not at- 
tained unto the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers/ Is not that the text, 
Malcolm ?" 

" I think so, Papa." Malcolm would 
have contradicted the speaker's augury of 
himself, but his own heart was too wrung 
to do so. John Rayner continued. 

"Well, it is over. I need not have 
troubled myself as I did; they kept me 
from the old man's death-bed, but I shall 
go to him now. Deceit and avarice have 
done their worst." 

" Do not distress yourself by recollect- 
ing all that," said Malcolm. 
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"No, I wiU not; I ought not tn «f 
tune lilrA +!,,•= n -,. ^> ** ^ 

e hkethm. Quite enough said in my 

^h T ' t' ""°' ' ^"* I ^- done 

:. "^^entance has been stolen from us." 

teet. ""? '^^^' ^^P^' ^* I could only 
^eep^you here, I should care for nothing 

" That may not be, my boy. But I was 



t&Uixi 



I rT J" "^^ °*^^'" P^P^""' ^ ^y deed-box ; 
oaade it just before my illness. It gives 

y ja whatever is left; only a few hundreds, 

rear, but there is One above who will not 

rorsake the fatherless." 

aW^i^*^ ""^^^ "^y ^^y' ^*P^- I can go 
^ad somewhere, or to the colonies." 

John Eayner mused awhile. « Yen " v, 
««<i. •' that wfll be best. Lay „e > tt 
erra^e. aud then a>e sooner W nle 
'orgotten here the better. Let itTA^: 
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only in those who are as unworthy of it a& 
they are of the house and lands they have 
plundered." 

" They are not all unworthy, Papa," 
said Malcolm ; " what happened was not 
through any fault of Evelyn's." He could 
not endure that censure should Ught upon 
her in any form ! 

A shade crossed John Bayner's face, and 
he looked intently at the speaker. " You 
have not forgotten what you promised 
me ?" he asked. 

Malcolm hesitated, but for an instant 
only. As we have said, the assurance 
exacted by John B«yner two years before 
gave him little trouble. Little at the time, 
and still less now ; it made things neither 
better nor worse; bound or not bound, 
Evelyn was equally beyond any suit of his ! 

There was the one moment's interval, 
and then he replied, without doubt or 
apprehension. 
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"Certainly, Papa, I have not forgotten it." 

But even that brief delay had not been 
lost upon John Rayner. 

'* Understand me, Malcolm," he said, in 
a voice trembling with emotion. " I have 
no wish to be unjust to any one, least of all 
to my brother's child. What occurred was, 
as you rightly say, no fault of Evelyn's. 
Were this iniquity redressed; Paulina 
stripped of her spoils, driven from the 
home she has disgraced; yourself, inde- 
pendently of Bveljm or her gift in any way, 
absolute and acknowledged owner there, 
then things might be different ; your union 
with your cousin, should you fancy each 
other, might be suitable enough. But 
until this happens, — as happen now it 
never can — I claim your promise. Do you 
still give it to me ?" 

How could Malcolm refuse ? And why 
should he ? What difference could it make 
either way? With hardly a perceptible 
interval now, he answered, 
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'' I do." 

" You give it to me, as to a dying man ?" 

"I do." 

" Then, once more, may God bless you, 
^ ^oj : forgive me if I seemed to doubt 
you. Now I shall quit the world without 
one care." 



Little more was said after this. John 
Rayner was still conscious, but his mind 
wandered ; more so, as the day advanced. 
When the sun which had lit the sick room 
in the morning was reflected from the case- 
ments opposite, the signs of approaching 
dissolution became apparent. With the 
last shadows, amid the gloom and chill of 
the November twilight, the troubled heart 
ceased to beat. 



Had a contrast been needed to the Pen- 
tonville lodging, meanwhile, it might have 
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been found at Stanton Court ; at least, in 
the circumstances of its principal inmate. 

Paulina was in excellent spirits, on the 
whole. Delighted, as she well might be, 
with the results of the Chancery suit. 
Pleased with Mr. Witherby. In a state of 
satisfaction with the worid in general. 

The loan from the insurance office had 
been arranged, and her most pressing 
claims discharged out of this : when the 
time came for it to be repaid, the amount 
could easily be raised in one of the modes 
suggested by the lawyer. Intermediately, 
the October rents were coming in, and 
would give her cash for indulgence and 
amusement, so far as the latter was com- 
patible with the widowhood of which she 
observed the strict forms. And not wholly 
as a form. Paulina was not heartless; 
and some regard for the husband whose 
devotion she had put to so crucial a test 

still clung to her. 

29 
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In other respects, too, things were im- 
proved. Mr. Witherby had taken the 
servants' matter in hand, and persuaded 
some of the least refractory to remain; 
the others were either replaced or dis- 
pensed with altogether. Paulina had had 
a lesson, and was disposed now to practise 
economy ; at all events, where it curtailed 
no personal satisfaction. 

There might have seemed, indeed, one 
drawback to this state of things; one 
cloud upon the sunshine. Society steadily 
refused to countenance Paulina. She lived 
in solitary state; unvisited, unacknow- 
ledged in any way; as remote from the 
gaieties and amenities of life as if Stanton 
Court had been the Albert Nyanza. Simply 
ignored. And, of course, this was unplea- 
sant. It was widely different from the 
anticipations she had connected with her 
English settlement, but of which so few 
had hitherto been realised. Her long sur- 
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veillance of Philip Eayner, necessary as it 
was, had been fatal to much enjoyment; 
and now, since his death, had come these 
new troubles. Promise and performance 
had gone very little in hand together ; and 
under existing conditions it seemed as if 
they never would. 

But then, why should the conditions 
remain as they were? Why should 
Paulina remain in England ? Her income 
was very large; between eight and nine 
thousand a year at present, and by raising 
the rents on the property, a fourth might 
easily be added to this. Eleven thousand 
a year ! Why, given this at Paris or 
Vienna, still more at an ItaUan capital, and 
Paulina would be somebody. Supremely 
indifferent to her there, any ban which 
these Kentish purists had set upon her; 
people whose names had hardly penetrated 
beyond their own lodge-gates! Wholly 
immaterial there, what she had done or 
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left undone! An Englishwoman, young, 
attractive, with a handsome income at 
her own control; her saloons would be 
thronged; rank and fashion would com- 
pete for the entree ! 

Not just at present this, indeed. Up to 
Christmas, and possibly for some weeks 
beyond it, Stanton Court must still be the 
home; the mortgage and other matters 
enforced this. But in March, say April at 
the latest, Paulina might spread her wings; 
be wafted with the spring airs to balmier 
regions and brighter scenes. No wonder 
she was in spirits. 

In excellent spirits, as we have said, on 
the whole. 

For there were intervals of exception; 
periods when this cheerfulness suffered 
some abatement. Now and then, not at 
any given times, but often enough to 
establish its reality, an element of dis- 
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turbance did interpose ; a spectrum visibly 
seating itself at hearth and board. It was 
Mr. Witherby ! 

Wholly without reason this. His ser- 
vices had been invaluable, but he never 
presumed upon them. Of course, with the 
business which had to be transacted, he 
was a frequent visitor at Stanton Court ; 
but he never intruded there, never became 
intrusive in any way. Still less did he 
ever refer to the confession which he had 
extracted from Paulina ; it seemed part of 
the lumber of the suit, dead and buried 
hke the Chancery pleadings on which the 
dust had already begun to accumulate. 
Taking it altogether, he was the best 
friend she had ever had. 

And yet, in the back-ground of these 
merits, there loomed an unaccountable fear 
of him; the passing emotion of their 
earlier meetings had become chronic. 
Somewhere in the depths of Paulina's soul 
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there was a singular longing to escape 
from her " best friend." A kind of intui- 
tion that, if she failed to do so ere long, 
the time might come when it would be out 
of her power ! 

Escape however just for the present was 
out of the question; she must make the 
best of it. And really the thing was 
ridiculous, after aU! Let Mr. Witherby 
be expected, or arrive unexpectedly, and 
this vague uneasiness came with him; 
something which shaped itself out of his 
voice, his step, the sound of the carriage- 
wheels which brought him to the house. 
Let its doors close behind him, and Paulina 
was herself again, laughed at her own 
foUy, and resumed her speculations on the 
future ; ignored as she best might what 
she had wholly failed to combat ! 



But one practical result ensued, and it 
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is with this that our story is mainly con- 
cerned. 

With this disquietude upon her, PauHna 
became conscious of a growing reluctance 
to be alone ; the craving, as it were, for 
external protection of some kind. So 
urgently was this felt at last, that she fled 
to the only protector who was available ; — 
her step-daughter. "Instead of leaving 
for Chelmsford at Christmas, would Evelyn 
remain a few months longer; say, up to 
April next ?" 

Such was the question which, after 
various indirect approaches, Evelyn found 
proposed for her decision one day. 

She hesitated a good deal. For Pauhna 
herself she had little liking ; and Stanton 
Court, fond as she was of it, was burdened 
with more than one painful memory. 
Still, it was diflBcult to refuse. This was 
her father's widow; to desert her openly 
would discredit their house still further. 
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brand a fresh stigma upon Ms name, as 
well as his wife's. 

Let her remain these additional months. 
She and Paulina would see little of each 
other ; there was no part to be acted, no 
counterfeit of affection to be exchanged ; 
each would go her own way. Heartless, 
to estrange herself from one already thus 
outcast ! 

And at Stanton Court Evelyn remained 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

We return to Malcolm Eayner, from whom 
the last few pages have digressed. 

Christmas has come and gone long since ; 
the sleet of February been replaced by 
March m^^s, relaxing in their turn as 
March passed into April. But Malcolm 
still occupies the Pentonville lodging. 

In no way of his own choice this. He 
attained twenty-one in December, and, long 
ere this, had hoped to exchange the London 
suburb for a widely different scene. In 
England he was utterly friendless, utterly 
unknown, with no profession and no means 
of entering one. He might resume his 
teaching, indeed; he had in fact done so, 
the morning after the Kensal Green ceme- 
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tery had closed over John Eayner; — the 
first of his name, for scores of years, who 
lay elsewhere than in Earlsford churchyard. 
Bitter as Malcolm's grief was, his necessities 
forced this drudgery upon him. 

But it was drudgery ; enslaving soul and 
body for the barest pittance that would 
keep the two together. Malcolm shuddered 
at the prospect of a life thus eked out. In 
the colonies, there would be less pressure ; 
arts and professions, so far as they existed, 
less clogged by favour ; merit competing on 
its own terms. He devoted some study to 
colonial life; read, enquired, and unques- 
tionably, imagined. Finally, he selected 
Tasmania; Hobart's Town. 

The decision thus made, Malcolm would 
at once have acted upon it. But unforeseen 
delays interposed. The contention in the 
Probate Court spread over several weeks ; 
then, the few hundreds bequeathed by John 
Rayner's will were in the hands of trustees, 
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and bad to be realised. Nor was tbis tbe 
only trouble. Under tbe probate bill of costs, 
tbe few bundreds became very few indeed ; 
so few, tbat after paying passage money and 
outfit tbey would pass out of tbe plural 
number altogetber. 

Malcolm was bitterly disappointed. He 
bad counted on tbis fund to purcbase bim 
some opening in tbe new country ; possibly, 
to stock a small farm. Now, everytbing 
must be trusted to cbance : impossible to 
say wbat means of livelibood would oflfer. 
Some subordinate employment it must be, 
possibly even some handicraft ; making boots 
and sboes perbaps; Malcolm decided tbat 
be bad gifts for tbat if be could only get 
tbe education. Fortunate, if it did not end 
in bis baving to brusb tbem ! 

However, tbere was no belp for it; be 
must start, and brave bis fiiture. 

And, at lengtb, all bindrances to tbis 
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were tided over; passage and outfit de- 
firayed, and the residuum of John Kayner's 
bequest converted into cash, and transferred 
to Malcolm's own keeping. He settled 
himself to sleep on the flock-bed of his 
lodging one night, with the prospect, only 
a few hours later, of reposing on a still 
more uneasy surface. The ship was to sail 
the next day but one, quitting the docks 
at noon : passengers to be on board " as 
early as possible." 

The next day but one. The intervening 
day was accordingly at Malcolm's own 
disposal. And he had planned that it 
should be so. 



For some weeks past Malcolm had ex- 
perienced an irrepressible longing; the 
aimless creation of a passion itself, under 
existing circumstances, as aimless. He 
longed exceedingly to see Stanton Court ! 
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No new fancy this, indeed : to visit the 
spot had been his aspiration almost from 
infancy. It was the home of his ancestors ; 
identified with all the romance of his own 
nature ; a fairy-land, from which he and 
his were excluded, but which, on 'that very 
account, painted itself in brighter colours. 
But now there was a further impulse at 
work. The ancestral home was Evelyn's 
home also. Hall and corridor were glad- 
dened by her presence ; every picture which 
his fancy had conjured up heretofore, radiant 
with new warmth ! 

" What possible use was there in his 
going there ?" So Malcolm's good sense 
would ask. 

None whatever, no satisfaction even ; he 
should return more miserable than he went. 
Of course they would not meet ; he would 
obviate all risk of that ; small need to 
encounter any fresh mortifications ! But, 
even so, why inflict this added sufiering 
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from within P stamping fi-esh images of her 
on his brain, straining still tighter the 
chords which vibrated so painfiiUy ? Was 
it not absurd ? 

Unquestionably. But the reason of the 
thing made no difference. Go to Stanton 
Court Malcolm must. Breathe, if but for 
one half-hour, the same air with Evelyn; 
look, once for all, on the scenes so familiar 
to her; and then bid a life-long farewell, 
not to his love, but to all hope in loving. 

In which frame of mind he started on his 
expedition accordingly. 



Alighting from the coach at Caversham, 
Malcolm was directed to the foot-path 
which Mr. and Mrs. Witherby followed on 
the afternoon of their first introduction to 
the reader. The April morning was ex- 
quisite, and his spirits rose under its in- 
fluence. At every step there was something 
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to admire. Now the path threaded the 
water-meadows, where the stream lay in 
clear pools, or danced from the hatches in 
twenty channels bright with verdure. Now 
it clomb the steep terrace of down above. 
Now it quitted the valley, and dipped to 
the moss carpet and budding green of the 
copsewoods. 

Life was a pleasant thing after all, he 
felt. It had dawned unpropitiously for 
himself; he was young to have seen so 
much trouble; still more, to have formed 
an attachment at once so passionate and so 
hopeless. But the world was before him ; 
a new career, new regions, new aspirations. 
Time would deaden much that was painful. 
Hereafter he might recall with surprise the 
intensity of the feelings by which he was at 
present occupied. 

He was thus musing, when the ridge of 
which we have spoken elsewhere brought 
him in view of Stanton Court. He knew 
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the place at once ; had its description been 
less familiar, some intuition would have 
identified it. This then was his home, his 
birthright ! Every stone in that grand old 
pile; every acre of the rich lands before 
him ; every antler of the deer that browsed 
in the park, was his own heritage. Strange 
that he should see it all thus for the first, — 
and last, time ! A few more weeks, and he 
would be parted by half the globe; seas 
and mountains would intervene. Let him 
feast his eyes while he might. 

Malcolm sprung forward, but the path 
again dipped to the valley, which it now 
followed throughout, keeping on a level 
with the stream, or skirting the broken 
banks above it : the house was out of sight. 
And by the time it appeared again the 
current of feeling had again changed. 

His home! No, all was Evelyn's now 
once more ! At this very moment she 
might be there, probably was ; her breath- 
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ing, Kving self ! How diflferent to the mere 
image which fancy had conjured up so 
often; form and feature, hand, eye, brow, 
all there in visible, tangible reality ! He 
must, must see her, her very self! Why 
should he not ? 

He had not intended this, of course. 
And of course, he would still keep to his 
original purpose in one respect ; they should 
not meet ; one glance, one momentary, 
stolen glance, and he would tear himself 
away for ever. But have this he must and 
would ! 

A few hundred yards from the house 

Malcolm's path joined the carriage-drive 

and here he slackened speed. The " Court" 

was not shewn, but it would naturally 

attract interest ; antiquaries as well as 

others, might, without exciting comment, 

pause in front of it and study the details. 

Malcolm did so. 

30 
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He was flushed with hope and eagerness. 
As his eye ran, tier after tier, over the mnl- 
lioned windows, he felt assured of Evelyn's 
speedy appearance. At some casement, 
glancing between some embrasure, stepping 
out on one or other of the stone balconies, 
he must erelong see the form in which 
every thought now centred. He had placed 
himself by a belt of shrubs adjoining the 
drive ; and, once or twice, at some move- 
ment or passing shadow within, he retreated 
to their shelter. But the precaution was 
needless. No Evelyn appeared; nothing 
which could, by any effort of imagination, 
be identified with that unforgotten form ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Exhausted at length with his fruitless 
watch, Malcolm examined the building more 
carefully. 

It soon appeared that his present position 
was quite useless. In his eagerness, 
Malcolm had overlooked his mother's 
descriptions. Imposing as this side was, 
it contained only offices, with apparently 
servants' apartments above; the principsi 
entrance and reception rooms lay in the 
rear, and there Evelyn would doubtless be. 
But how was he to gain the rear unob- 
served ? 

The answer came in an unexpected 
manner. Or rather, the question was not 
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answered, but superseded ; the sword-blade 
severed the knot. 



The footpath by the Court was a public 
thoroughfare, quitting the carriage -road 
again a few hundred yards on, and con- 
tinuing up the valley; to secure the privacy 
of the house, a wire fence, with a wicket 
and gravel walk inside, was carried round 
it in a half-circle. This fence was Mal- 
colm's difficulty ; easy to step over it, but 
the intrusion was one which even an archaeo- 
logist would scarcely hazard. He was 
gazing at it hopelessly enough, when the 
solution presented itself. 

Evelyn's voice, beyond all question ! No 
fear of his mistaking that I And by skirting 
the shrubberies he could see her without 
being visible himself. 

She had been walking, and now stood at 
the point where the drive diverged again 
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from the footpath. A tame fawn to which 
she had called came bounding up to her, 
and Evelyn caressed and fed it ; then she 
walked on to the wicket, and, closing it 
behind her, disappeared in the windings of 
the gravel walk inside. 



Malcolm's object was now gained. He 
had ''seen" Evelyn Bayner; achieved all 
that he came for. Now, of course, he would 
return to Caversham ; dine, perhaps, — 
there would be ample time for that ; — ^take 
the coach back to London ; go on board 
next morning. 

This was what, as a reasonable being, he 
should have done. What he did, without 
a moment's deliberation, was to pass through 
the wicket also, in close pursuit. 

He had no definite purpose in this ; no 
thought of anything, excepting that there 
Evelyn had gone, and there he must follow ; 
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torrents and precipices could not have 
stopped him. All he recollected was to 
tread cautiously. They were not to meet ; 
Heaven forbid ; that necessity remained still 
paramount. 

The path wound through the grounds at 
the back of the house and then terminated 
in a conservatory, through which Evelyn 
passed into a room within, leaving both 
doors open. Malcolm looked wistfully after 
her, but there would be nothing to screen 
him if he followed ; he must remain outside, 
and trust to chance for her re-appearance. 

Of this however there seemed small likeli- 
hood. Malcolm could not see into the 
inner room, but everything was audible, 
and Evelyn was still there; busied, as it 
appeared, in arranging some ferns she had 
brought in £rom her walk; he heard her 
step across the room, and her praises of 
this or that frond as she filled the vases. 
There was something sad in the voice. 
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Malcolm thought ; something he had never 
observed in it before. Perhaps she was 
tired. 

Ah ! yes ; no doubt. " I have forgotten 
the flowers, but they will do presently : I 
must rest first," was the next utterance. 

" Rest," however, did not mean sleep ; 
not even an easy chair, it seemed. Some 
pages of a book were turned over ; and by 
various ejaculations, such as escape even the 
most diligent of female students, Malcolm 
found the contents were German. 

But the German presented unusual 
difficulties this morning. After some 
wrestling with them the volume was 
closed, and two or three others taken up 
successively. Then, the light steps crossed 
the room once more. 

To the piano, this time ; literature had 
proved unattractive, and music was the next 
resource. The instrument was opened, and 
Evelyn's fingers ran over the chords. 
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Wearily and mournfully enough; the 
listener could not but notice this. And 
the broken notes seemed an echo of his own 
feelings. How had everything changed 
since that happy afternoon at Chigwell : the 
date, as he now knew, at which his love had 
sprung into birth ! 

Evelyn settled herself, at length, to 
piece-music ; a Beethoven sonata, then 
some Bach fugues ; then Mozart. She 
played well and with feeling, but at present 
her heart was not in the work. The per- 
former suddenly stopped, carried away by 
emotions which she could not master. 

" It is no use," she said aloud, with a 
sigh. " Everything comes back to that; 
to that one thought of Am." 

Evelyn rose as she spoke, and again cross- 
ing the room, unlocked the drawer of some 
receptacle on its further side. The rustle of 
paper followed; an envelope, apparently, 
opened, and the contents taken out and 
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unfolded. Then, two or three mummred 
words which Malcolm could not collect. 
Then, lastly, a sound which interpreted 
itself. Whatever it was which Evelyn held, 
she lifked it to her lips and kissed it ; their 
pressure upon the paper was distinctly 
audible. 

Malcolm's whole nature was stirred within 
him. He had not intended to be an eaves- 
dropper ; he had no specific intention of any 
kind ; simply followed an impulse which 
was irresistible. But what had he now 
ascertained, almost with absolute certainty ? 
Some person was connected with the relic 
which Evelyn cherished so fondly ; — ^letter, 
lock of hair, or whatever it might be. Who 
was this ? Whom had she referred to in 
those words at the piano ? 

Any relation? her father ? Philip Eayner ? 
Impossible ! There was something in the 
utterance, words as well as tone, which for- 
bade the suggestion. 
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But who then was it P 

Beyond question, some favoured rival! 
One of those suitors for Evelyn's hand 
whom Malcolm had so often depicted in 
imagination. Wealthy, proud, insolent: 
one in comparison with whom his own pre- 
tensions, had he been insane enough to urge 
them, would have been laughed to scorn ! 

Malcolm's blood boiled within him. Do 
what he would, he could not refrain from 
drawing nearer to the conservatory door; 
something might shew whether his sus- 
picions were well-founded. Nothing to him- 
self if they were ; of course not; but he could 
not resist the longing to know the truth. 

Even when the door was reached, he was 
not content. He entered the conservatory ; 
advanced some distance into it. 

But his steps were arrested. To his sur- 
prise, the notes of the piano were again 
struck ; a singular prelude, but embodying 
an air which seemed familiar to him. Two 
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or three chords followed. And then Evelyn, 
in a voice tremulous with emotion, sang his 
own ditty of " Wilhelmine !'' 



Malcolm stood transfixed to the spot; 
breathless, motionless, in utter bewilder- 
ment; reahsing, thinking of nothing. 
Simply listening. So, as the Siren's lay 
was lifted, stood the speU-boimd mariner, 
emparadised in the agony-bliss of song. 

But this could not last; reason and 
thought resumed their fiinctions. The 
spell was dissipated; but only to be re- 
placed by one more intense, more ab- 
sorbing. 

As Malcolm Ustened, a new Ught broke 
upon him, in the past as in the present : a 
hundred things which he had failed to in- 
terpret rightly at the time, or, like that 
matter of the ball, had misconstrued alto- 
gether. Malcolm blushed as he recalled 
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this latter; blushed at his own utter 
boyishness ! 

Ah ! but be was a man now : now since 
this discovery : it had been the work of a 
few moments only, but they had wrought 
thi8 transformation in him. And, seeing 
now with the man's eyes, hearing now with 
the man's ears, how could he doubt what 
the truth was ? 

Yes ; yes, yes. His was the writing, so 
carefully locked away from sight, on which 
those lips had been pressed. Himself it 
was, of whom those murmured words had 
been spoken. His was the air, which had 
melted into tenderness that matchless 
heart ! Blasphemer that he had been ! 

Malcolm had scant space for these re- 
flections. They occupied incredibly less 
time than we have taken to write them ; 
and, even so, they were cut short. 

Evelyn finished her song, although the 
concluding lines were interrupted by some- 
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thing like a sob. But she would not yield 
to the emotion. 

" This is shameful, unwomanly," she ex- 
claimed : " what right have I even to 
think of him ? Let me go for the flowers 
at once." 

Evelyn started up from the piano; — 
another instant, and she stood face to face 
with Malcolm in the conservatory. 



Evelyn could not speak ; in the surprise 
and intense emotion of the moment, the 
half-formed name died on her lips. But 
there was no need of speech ; the face told 
its own tale. The depths of hght which 
welled up from the eye, half-averted as it 
was; the blush; the happy smile; — ^Mal- 
colm must have been a fool not to have 
read them ! AH indeed suppressed in a 
moment ; exchanged, so far as such things 
could be exchanged, for a conventional but 
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kindly greeting. But the moment was 
enough. Already, as he listened to Eve- 
lyn's inquiry, the truth had forced itself 
upon his heart. Now, it broke from his 
lips also. 

" Evelyn !" he exclaimed, '' dear Evelyn, 
I heard you at the piano just now. I did 
not mean to. I came not to intrude upon 
you, not even to speak to you ; just for 
one last look only before I left Eng- 
land ; then I heard what . . . what the 
piece was, and could not help coming in 
here. Oh 1 Evelyn, you did not scorn me 
then ?'' 

" Scorn you!" 

A world of pity and grief crowded into 
her features as she echoed the words. 
" Scorn you !" she repeated ; " what could 
make you suppose such a thing ?" 

"Because I was a fool," Malcolm an- 
swered, "a baby; I am ashamed to tell 
you. I mistook something which passed 
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at the ball that night, and I could not bear 
it ; I did not know then how I loved you. 
But I do know it now ; do know that you 
have been in nay heart from the first 
moment we met, that my love has grown 
in strength and passion every hour, every 
day. And, Evelyn dearest, surely you 
must care for me a little too ; a very Kttle : 
is it not so, darling ?" 

"It is all so sudden, so strange," said 
Evelyn, hiding her face in her hands. " I 
had no idea . . ." 

"But you know it all now. Evelyn, 
darling, tell me that you love me ; ever so 
little." 

As he spoke, Evelyn raised her eyes to 
his, the tears still glistening in them. 

"Malcolm," she said, "I do love you; 
with all my heart and soul." 

He caught her in his arms ; imprisoned 
her there, showering on cheek and brow 
the kisses of a long pent-up passion. He 
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could not speak ; lie was too intensely 
happy. In the Lethe of that love-potion 
the past ceased to exist; everything was 
swept from him : thought and memory 
aHke suspended. He was conscious only 
of this great joy ! 

Minutes, several minutes, passed thus ; a 
chaos of tumultuous thought and feeling, 
crowding into that brief space the emo- 
tional force of years. 

But they passed ; — and after them came, 
the Nemesis ! 

Evelyn at length extricated herself, and 
retreated to a safer distance. "My life, 
my love; my own, own love," he mur- 
mured as she did so. "My own, own 
Bvel . ." 

The word remained unfinished. The 
speaker stood suddenly numbed, as if by 
paralysis; gazing at the fair girl before 
him with a look almost of horror. 
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Evelyn was greatly terrified. " What is 
it ?" she exclaimed ; " are you unwell ? 
What has happened ?" 

Malcolm could not reply. He did try to 
fi:^me some words, but tongue and lip 
refused their oflGlce. He moved at last; 
half staggered backwards, seating himself 
on one of the flower-stands in the con- 
servatory. Evelyn came and stood by 
him. 

" You must be ill," she said : *^ what is 
it ? I wiU fetch help directly." 

She repeated the question more than 
once before Malcolm answered. At length, 
by an effort which taxed his endurance to 
the uttermost, he forced himself to speak. 
He must do so ; for her sake even more 
than his own. 

*' No," he exclaimed, " fetch no one ; let 

it be kept between us two. Oh ! Evelyn, 

forgive me if you can, if you ever can ; 

forget all this ; aU that I have said ; let it 

81 
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all become unsaid. The words broke from 
me in madness. Oh ! Heaven !" 

"What do you mean?" asked Evelyn. 
For a moment, she felt indignant; was 
it possible that he had been trifling with 
her? 

No : wholly impossible ; another mo- 
ment, and she reproached herself even for 
the thought. Far enough from trifling, 
the anguish which had stamped itself upon 
Malcolm's face in the interval ! But what 
then was all this trouble ? 



Malcolm spoke at last. 

" Evelyn," he said, '* I must bear to say 
it ; in the intense joy of feeling that you 
loved me, every thought of it fled from my 
brain. But you must be told now. Evelyn, 
I have made a most rash, most fatal 
promise !" 

" A promise !" 
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" Yes. Nearly two years since, I pro- 
mised my father, most solemnly, that under 
no circumstances would I ever seek to 
make you my wife. It was only the other 
day that I renewed that promise, — on his 
death-bed. Oh ! Evelyn, it is terrible !" 

Evelyn was deeply troubled in her turn ; 
the revulsion of feehng, so sudden, so 
strange, overpowered all self-command. 
She did not reply, but turned ashen pale, 
trembhng from head to foot. Malcolm 
continued. 

" You will ask how I could possibly act 
in this way. Evelyn, I was mad. I know 
now that I loved you from the first moment 
we met ; but I did not know it then ; my 
false pride disguised it. You were the 
heiress ; rich, beautifiil, courted by every- 
body. I was an outcast ; my father strug- 
ghng for his daily bread ; myself, apparently 
destined to sink still lower in the scale. I 
hated you, even with my love." 
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'' Malcolm ! Malcolm r 

** It is too true. Then came that which I 
would tell you about if I dared ; that ball. 
But it is too degrading to me. Enough, 
that my wretohed pride distorted every- 
thing ; every word, every look of yours. I 
do not know, even now, what really hap- 
pened, but I do know the interpretation I 
put upon it ; transforming into a haughty, 
heartless girl, one of the angels who should 
make earth a paradise/' 

"Poor Malcolm! how you must have 
suffered !" 

" Do not pity me yet, Evelyn ; wait to 
hear alL In the mood which I have just 
described I returned home. My resent- 
ment had been cast to the winds long 
before; but, in its place, came the con- 
viction that my love for you was a still 
worse folly; that I never could be any- 
thing to you, never avow my attachment 
without the most scornful repulse." 
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"Poor Malcolm!" said Evelyn once 
more. 

" Poor enough in every sense ! And then, 
Evelyn, came the worst misery. Some- 
thing roused my father's suspicion, and he 
charged me with seeking your love; 
scheming to recover, through you, our 
own patrimony. My blood boiled at this ; 
I had never dreamt of anything of the 
kind." 

" I can understand its occurring to him," 
said Evelyn. 

" So did I at the time ; I was overborne 
by it, and by his vehemence altogether. 
And then he forced from me this promise ; 
oath, as it really was. Had I felt the 
slightest hope I would have died sooner 
than utter it. But I had none ; it was all 
utter despaip; nothing that I said or did 
could make things worse." 

" And you repeated the promise on his 
death-bed ?" 
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"Alas! yes. But Evelyn, Evelyn," 
Malcolm exclaimed as a new impulse 
seized him, " it shall not be. I repudiate 
it. It was a wicked, an accursed oath; 
the thing was a delusion throughout: 
what right had he to bind me thus ? It 
shall not be; the tongue swore, but the 
mind never did. I will not keep it." 

"You must keep it, Malcolm," said 
Evelyn. 

" You do not love me then ?" 

" I do love you," Evelyn answered, stiU 
more gently than before. Lacerated as 
her own heart was, no word of hers should 
add to his suffering. Even his injustice 
should not provoke it. 

"I do love you," she said, "and for 
that very reason I urge you to do what is 
right, Malcolm, we must part at once; 
finally and for ever, in this world. I would 
not consent now to ... to be your 
wife ; there would be no blessing upon it, 
there could not be." 
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"Evelyn! Evelyn!" 

Strong as he was in his dawning man- 
hood, Malcolm turned away from her, and 
wept bitterly; he was a bulrush in com- 
parison with the frail girl beside him. 
Evelyn pitied him indeed ; pitied him from 
the depths of her soul ; her own pain was 
forgotten for the moment in his. But she 
would not forego her purpose. 

" We must part, Malcolm," she repeated, 
after watching him in silence for some 
minutes. " You spoke of leaving England 
just now. When will it be ?" 

" To-morrow. I am to be on board at 
day-break.'" 

" So soon 1" The words were wrung 
from her in spite of herself. But she re- 
covered her self-command immediately. 

"It is best thus,*' she said ; " best for 
both of us. What ship is it ?" 

" The Oastlereagh, bound for Hobart's 
Town ; they sail at noon to-morrow." 
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Hobart's Town! the antipodes! those 
terrible sixteen thousand miles between 
them ! The thought was agony ; but this 
time not even a look betrayed it. 

" And you will be there some time ?" 

" For life, it was to have been. But not 
now; I shall not go there at all. The 
passage must be forfeited." 

" Do not speak Uke that," said Evelyn, 
"for my sake; for both our sakes; you 
will only make it harder to bear. Malcolm, 
dear Malcolm, you must see that this is 
best. In the colony you will forget all this 
unhappiness; forget that I have ever 
existed. New scenes, new occupations, 
new hopes . . ." 

"Hope is quite over," said Malcolm; 
" when my father extorted that promise 
from me, idiot that I was, he left me nothing 
to live for in this world. Not indeed that 
the promise was quite absolute," he con- 
tinued after a pause, during which memory 
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had been busy with the details of what had 
passed between him and John Bayner. 

Evelyn looked up in some surprise. 
" How do you mean ?" she asked. 

^^ I mean that it was not absolute in 
itself. There was one loophole left, for 
what it is worth ; — ^which is just nothing at 
all," he added, bitterly. "Something which 
he said when I promised that second time, 
just before he died/' 

" What was that r 

" He had been speaking," said Malcolm, 
"of the trick which was played him, you 
know what I mean ; about that letter and 
the rest of it; and I thought he was 
blaming you too, which I could not bear. I 
defended you; and then he agreed with me, 
and said that if things were ever put right, 
or something to that effect, he would not 
object to our marriage ; but, till then . . ." 

" Oh 1 but Malcolm, Malcolm !" inter- 
rupted Evelyn, clasping her hands in her 
eagerness. 
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"But what, dearest?" 

Evelyn hesitated ; what had occurred to 
her seemed umnaidenly ; forcing herself 
upon him, as it were. But she could not 
repress its utterance. 

" Malcolm," she said, " things will be 
put right : the property will be yours : I 
shall restore it to you, every rood of it. I 
always intended to do so, ever since I un- 
derstood about these family troubles." 

Once more, Malcolm strained the 
speaker to his heart, but Evelyn dis- 
engaged herself. 

*' I meant to do it as soon as I came of 
age," she continued, " but I find that even 
then I shall require Paulina's consent : 
without her it would be quite useless. But 
she must, must consent." 

" It would make no difference," said Mal- 
colm, sadly. " To win your dear self I would 
accept even that sacrifice; be indebted to 
you for house, lands, everything. But it 
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would not free us ; it was the very thing my 
father bound me not to do. I must be 
owner here in my own right, without your 
help in any way ; absolute, acknowledged 
owner; your step-mother driven from it; 
everything undone which has been done ; — 
then, he would be forgiving enough not to 
forbid our union! But until this hap- 
pens — I recollect the sentence perfectly — 
* imtil this happens, as happen now it never 
can,' he held me to my promise. Would 
that I had died first !" 

Evelyn could not reply ; her tears flowed 
fast and bitterly. At length she checked 
them, and moved forward to Malcolm, who 
had thrown himself on the bench in an 
agony of despair and grief. 

" We must indeed part now," she said, 
laying her hand on his shoulder. ** Paulina 
remains in her own room all the morning, 
but she will come down soon, and it would 
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be uncomfortable for both of us. Good- 
bye, Malcolm." 

It was imperative tbat he should leave 
her ; he forced himself to rise once more. 

*' You forgive me, Evelyn?" he asked. 

"Forgive you?" 

" Yes, for having spoken of my love just 
now ; it was most cruel, most dishonour- 
able of me ; at least, it would have been, if 
I had recollected. But I forgot everything; 
everything, except that you were there. 
Evelyn, tell me that you forgive me." 

Evelyn looked up through her tears 
ahnost with a bright smile. 

" No," she said, " I cannot teU you that ; 
it would imply that you had wronged me, 
instead of making me, as you have done, 
very happy. I would not have the words 
unsaid for the whole world." 

" Evelyn, dear Evelyn !" He could not 
trust his voice to say more, and she con- 
tinued. 
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" Of course," she said, " I do not mean 
ttat you are to be fettered by any engage- 
ment; Heaven forbid; you, at all events, 
must be free as the light, as the winds. 
Time will do much. You will meet with 
one more worthy of you than my poor self; 
you will love, will wed happily." 

"Never, never." The words were on 
Malcolm's lips, but Evelyn laid her hand 
over them. 

" You shall make no more rash vows," 
she said; "do you think that I would 
consent to your whole future being sacri- 
ficed to a hopeless attachment ? It must 
not be, Malcolm." 

" But for yourself, dearest ?" 

" For me have no fear; I shall be happy 
also. To follow you, wherever you may 
be, with my thoughts, my prayers; to 
hear of you, perhaps, from others as 
honoured and prosperous; is not this 
happiness ? And this will be mine ; it is 
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SO in part already. Life and death cannot 
take this from me." 

" But, Evelyn dearest, you speak of 
hearing through others. Surely I may 
write to you myself ; write often, always ; 
hear from you in reply? This bond at 
least may subsist between us." 

There was a moment's pause before 
Evelyn answered; when she did so, she 
spoke rapidly; as if to prevent his feeling 
that there had been even this interval. 

" I fear not," she said ; " no, indeed not. 
Do not write at all. It is best thus." 

" Oh 1 Evelyn ! Not even write ?" 

" It would be painftd to both of us," 
said Evelyn. "And, as regards myself, 
it might ... I mean there might 
be some misconstruction. You under- 
stand ?" 

"Yes," said Malcolm, sorrowfully. 

" You promise me this, then ?" Evelyn 
asked. 
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" You really wish it, dearest ; wish it for 
your own sake ?'* 

" Yes." 
. " Then, of course I promise." 



No further words passed between them. 
And even in those last utterances, Evelyn's 
share, if weighed in the balances of lip- 
truth, must have been found wanting. In 
its unselfishness, its resolution that no 
memory of the hopeless present should 
cloud Malcolm's future, the loving heart 
had belied itself. Evelyn would have 
given all she possessed in life for one of 
those letters, which, not for her own sake 
but for Malcolm's own, she forbade his 
writing. There are offences in which ab- 
solution outruns penitence ! 

No further words passed. 

But one long, farewell embrace, in which 
the soul of each steeped itself, as it were. 
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in oblivion of its own being. One moment, 
in wliicli Malcolm, for the last time, gazed 
down into the true eyes uplifted to his 
own ; eyes which now quenched their light 
in tears, now effaced the tears with a smile 
which might enable him to bear even this 
parting. One heart-broken glance back- 
ward from the conservatory door. 
And then, all was over. 



In the Times, two days afterwards, 
Evelyn read in the " Shipping Intelligence" 
as follows. 

" Home Sailings. Gravesend. April . . 
The Oastlereagh for Hobart's Town. Cargo 
and passengers." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

We must return to Mr. Witherby's employ- 
ment at Stanton Court, whicli was attended 
with results materially affecting more than 
one person in our tale. 

His position was now a lucrative and 
important one ; far beyond what he could 
ever have hoped for. Paulina's exigencies 
had thrown into his hands the whole 
management of the property. The rents 
indeed were still received by the steward, 
whom Mr. Witherby did not see his way to 
displacing, even had he cared to do so. 
But the property itself was entirely under 
his control; timber felled, drainage and 

building executed, leases granted or re- 

32 
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fused, entirely as lie thought best ; all legal 
documents incident to these transactions 
prepared in his office. 

The estates prospered, for Mr. Witherby 
was a man of capacity. And Mr. Witherby 
himself prospered in the same ratio : the 
golden harvest for which he had pined 
sprung up, full-eared and plentiful, before 
his sickle. The Rayner connection brought 
other clients, some, considerable ones; 
work propagated work. The "bills of 
costs" became too bulky now for Sunday 
afternoons ; it was one clerk's occupation 
to attend to them exclusively. 

And the social status advanced with the 
professional. If Mr. Witherby was envied 
in some quarters, he was courted in others. 
Already he had been compelled to engage 
temporary offices detached from his house ; 
and at Midsummer he and Mrs. Witherby 
would exchange its humble shelter for a 
huge brick structure, large enough to hold 
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tte offices and three families besides, in. the 

erection of which the Caversham wiue 

I > ' . 

merchant had lately, ruined himself. TJn- 
questionably, Mr. Witherby had prospered. 



And yet, the success was attended with 
some disappointment I 

Considerable as his rise was, it still lay 
within prescribed limits. " Business" 
came in ; but to convert the business into 
its monied equivalent was the task of hand 
and brain ; the slave's hire for the slave's 
work. Mr. Witherby was a thriving 
solicitor beyond all question. But he now 
required something far beyond this; the 
nune of wealth on which he had set his 
heart must not be thus meanly interpreted. 
It must be the treasurp-house of ore struck; 
at random by the miner's spade, nugget qn, 
nugget glittering in rich profusion; not; 
the scanty and penurious lode wrought out 
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by the delving of half-a-century ! — But this 
anticipation shewed no signs as yet of 
being verified ; and Mr. Witherby was dis- 
satisfied accordingly. 

However, there was no help for it. For 
the present, at all events, he must content 
himself with the tangible results he had 
already obtained; deputing to some good 
genius who appeared to be interested in 
his welfare, the eventuation of his more 
dazzling hopes. Employment enough, for 
time and thought both, in the work which 
now accumulated upon him. 



Amongst other matters which had to be 
attended to was Paulina's mortgage. 

Not that there was any difl&culty about 
this ; it was mere routine, into which we 
need not enter. The amount indeed was 
considerable; larger than Mr. Witherby 
had expected; in addition to the timber 
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sold, a loan of twenty thousand pounds 
was required. This however was easily 
obtained, as five times the amount would 
have been. Paulina's life interest in the 
estates, now worth eleven thousand a year 
clear, was ample security, the contingency 
of her death being provided against, as 
usual, by a life policy ; no occasion to dwell 
on this. Our story has nothing to do with 
law, as such. It is concerned with certain 
legal results, patent to the meanest capa- 
city; but the processes themselves form 
no part of it; they are Alps on Alps 
above us. 

The only portion of this mortgage busi- 
ness to which we must invite the reader's 
attention involved a proceeding of the 
simplest kind. It consisted merely in 
making a hst of the family title-deeds ; 
they would be handed to the persons ad- 
vancing the money, and, before doing so, 
there must be this Hst of them. It would 
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occupy some hours, and Mr. Witherby, 
early one forenoon, drove over to Stanton 
Court for the purpose. The documents 
required, he ascertained from Paulina, were 
kept in a small inner room, opening from 
the library; the latter had been disused 
since Philip Rayner's death, and was 
always kept locked. Mr. Witherby ob- 
tained the keys of both rooms, and pro- 
ceeded to his task. 



It was the first visit which he had ever 
paid to the library. What were deposited 
there were only the "title-deeds" properly 
BO called; those under which the family 
held the estates. The other necessary 
papers were kept in the audit-room, as it 
was termed ; and it was in this latter that 
Mr. Witherby usually received the tenants, 
and transacted the ordinary business of the 
property. 
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It was not without interest accordingly 
that he entered an apartment associated 
with such eventful circumstances in the 
past. The servant who shewed him the 
way unbarred the shutters, and would have 
remained to put things in some order, but 
Mr. Witherby dismissed him. The large 
library table in the centre of the room was 
unoccupied, or nearly so; a bronze ink- 
stand and a few ornaments stood upon it, 
nothing further ; this would be all he would 
require. 

The table was dusted ; a chair placed for 
the visitor ; and the man then withdrew. 



Mr. Witherby, however, did not begin 
work at once. He took the keys from the 
library door, which he looked inside, and 
opened that of the inner room. But he 
did not enter the latter. He sate down in 
the chair and thought. 
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This then was the scene of Phihp Ray- 
ner's melancholy seclusion. Here, as life 
began to ebb from him, his attachment to 
that outcast son had recurred with its old 
force ; at this very table, probably, he had 
written the summons for his return. Here 
had Paulina stood when she accepted the 
commission which she had executed, so 
faithfully to the letter of her promise and 
yet so falsely to its meaning ! And here, 
too, had come the closing scene ; Charles 
Rayner's betrayal of trust, in his turn ; the 
old man's agony, his fatal seizure. When 
this occurred, he must have been seated 
just where Mr. Witherby was now ; he had 
been engaged in writing, the Chancery 
pleadings all stated, and doubtless it was 
at this table. 

No. On further scrutiny, Mr. Witherby 
found that he was wrong. The room, judg- 
ing from its present condition, had hardly 
been touched since Philip Rayner's death ; 
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dust and cobwebs had acciunulated; por- 
tions of the fiirnitnre were still displaced ; 
there were even the ashes of a fire in the 
grate. Locked up, apparently, and left to 
itself. 

Mr. Witherby noted these particulars, 
and then saw that the table which Philip 
had habitually used was at the further end 
of the room, between the fireplace and 
window. His arm chair still remained 
wheeled up to it, almost as it must have 
stood when he was lifted from it after the 
seizure. There was ink in both glasses of 
the inkstand; a blotting-case stood in 
front of it; on one side volumes of re- 
ference, on the other account-books and a 
stand for "answered" letters; everything 
in statu quo. So entirely so, that it was 
hard to believe that the owner of the room 
was not about to return to it after a brief 
absence ! 

Quite intelligible all this, Mr. Witherby 
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' thought. Neither Charles Rayner nor his 
wife could have cared to enter that apart- 
ment oftener than they could help. Quite 
intelligible that for their lives, at all events, 
it would remain fast and tight locked ! 

However, Mr. Witherby's vocation was 
business, not sentiment. He smiled at his 
momentary indulgence in the latter, and 
repaired to the " muniment-room," as it 
was called, forthwith. The deeds were all 
in order; easily found; and quite as 
numerous as he had anticipated. He 
transferred a pile of these to the centre 
table, and carried Philip Rayner' s inkstand 
and pen there also. Then he looked about 
for some paper to commence his list. 

No paper was visible, and all the table- 
drawers were locked. Mr. Witherby 
resorted to the blotting-case. Between its 
leaves lay a blank half-sheet of foolscap 
which would answer his purpose well 
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enougli; lie carried the book ako to the 
centre of the table, and began cataloguing. 

Not very interesting work, and not over 
rapid. Each deed had to be dealt with 
separately, opening with the reluctance 
idiopathic to folded parchment, and often 
tumbling out a debris of loose enclosures : 
then the dates and " parties," as they are 
termed, were entered on the list. Mr. 
Witherby groaned more than once during 
the process. 

He made progress however. As each 
deed was catalogued, he laid it on the 
ground beside him; the pile by his side 
accumulated, and that on the table in front 
decreased, Mr. Witherby 's paper . register- 
tering, as it were, the transfer of bulk. 
Ere long, write as minutely as he would — 
and Mr. Witherby 's hand was as delicate 
as copper-plate, — ^his piage began to fill. 

Mr. Witherby contracted his writing still 
further. It was a rough draft only, and 
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by economising space, the half-sheet might 
hold out. The two sides of the half-sheet, 
that is ; he was already at the bottom of 
one. 

"James Bedborough of the second part," 
said Mr. Witherby, aiding his memory by 
word of mouth as he turned . to the other 
side of the foolscap, " and David Eumbold 
of the . . . Psha! some idiot has 
been scribbling here !" 

Mr. Witherby's vexation was not with- 
out reason. Of the reverse side of the 
sheet, that which had been lying face to 
face with the blotting-book, nearly one 
half was pre-occupied : some penman had 
beent here before him. Not an idiot, 
unquestionably; no scribbler even. The 
lines were all straight ; words and letters 
firmly and clearly formed ; their impres- 
sion, although Mr. Witherby gave little 
heed to that, reproduced, in places, in 
sharp lines on the blotting-paper which had 
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lain below them. Still, this second page, 
or one half of it, was spoilt for Mr. 
Witherby's purpose. 

He bestowed — ^who has not done the 
same ? — ^a hearty ainathema on the offender, 
and took up his pen to strike through the 
writing. The remainder of the page might 
be utilized, at all events. 



But the pen dropped from his hand, as 
if it had been paralyzed. That there was 
writing, was all he had hitherto seen. 
Now, his eye took in the words written. 
They ran thus. 

" . . April, 18 . . 

**I hereby revoke the settlement made 
by me in August 18 . .so far as follows. 
That is to say, I direct that my son John 
shall have the estates first after my death, 
as long as he lives ; then they are to go to 
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his son Malcolm Eayner, and his heirs, 
should he attain 21 years. Should he not 
do so, everything is to go as it does now. 

Phiup Rayner." 

Good heavens ! Mr. Witherby sate 
utterly aghast. 

Why here ; confronting him to the very 
teeth, was a document which, if legally 
valid, entirely disposed of the suit of 
Rayner v. Rayner ! Left his ** fair client," 
as he had called her under happier cir- 
cumstances, landless and houseless ! And, 
left himself, — ^her confidential man of 
business ! 

Here would be a climax indeed to plans 
and projects of all kinds ! 



But was the paper legally valid ? 
Mr. Witherby forced himself to look 
things in the face. Calmed down, as far as 
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he could, the excitement to which his. 
discovery had given rise, and debated the . 
point with himself, keenly and warily. 
Was this a valid instrument ? 

What had really happened, Mr. Witherby, 
when he came to think matters over, divined 
pretty accurately. The writing before him, 
in the writer's own intentions, was doubt- 
less a mere paper of " instructions." Im- 
patient for his sohcitor's arrival, and eager 
to be doing something, Phihp Rayner had 
jotted down the essential heads of the 
alterations he proposed to make. John, 
and John's issue, were to be restored ; put 
first and foremost, as they ought to have 
been all along. This was all that Phihp 
had cared about. Miles would put it into 
proper shape when he came, and here were 
his in,$tructions for the purpoBe. 

Yes.; from the historical point of view, 
if we may so term it, this was clear 
enough. But this was not the only point. 
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of view; there was another and a far 
more important one. Supposing this half- 
sheet of paper were to come before some 
Court; would it be called "instructions" 
then? 

Why should it? What more was want- 
ing to make it a complete instrument ? 

" I revoke." " I direct." Dated, such 
and such a date. Signed in fuU, " Philip 
Rayner." What more possibly was 
wanted ? 

True, there was one thing wanting. The 
paper was signed, but there were no legal 
formalities of any kind ; no " sealing and 
delivering," no witnesses. But as Mr. 
Witherby began to take some comfort from 
this, another grievous reflection crossed his 
mind. There were no formaUties in the 
paper before him; — and, the settlement 
power which it exercised, the power of 
revoking, of annulling or altering the 
whole instrument, did not require any I 
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It was the very thing Mr. Witherby had 
observed when the deed first came into his 
hands, months before ! 

Simple enough the explanation of this 
also. The revoking clause was an after- 
thought on Mr. Miles's part ; keeping one 
door still ajar for the banished John. He 
obtained Philip's consent, and inserted it 
then and there with his own hand, and 
with a momentary forgetfiilness of his 
books of precedent. And here were the 
consequences ! Mr. Witherby' s cheek 
blanched with dismay. Maledictions on 
that gipsy; she had deceived him after 
all ! 

Still he would not accept his discomfi- 
ture without further struggle; it was too 
complete, too terrible. His acuteness sug- 
gested every point which it was possible to 
take ; fought the ground inch by inch. 
" Even if the settlement did not require 

formalities, the law would. Ridiculous 

33 
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that a scrap of paper like this should dis- 
pose of £11,000 a year landed property!" 
And so on, objection after objection. 
Needless to detail them ; they would 
interest the lawyer only ; all that our story 
is concerned with is the ultimate result. 

And the result to which Mr. Witherby 
did come was that, had the estates been 
eleven million a year instead of eleven 
thousand, those half-a-dozen lines would 
have dealt with every acre of them ! He 
would refer to his books, of course, before 
deciding ; but he had a most uncomfortable 
conviction that he was right ! 

But then if so, if this was the right con- 
clusion, what was to happen ? 



Theoretically, — as regarded the legal 
status that is, — there could be no doubt : 
it had flashed through Mr. Witherby's 
mind in the very moment of discovery. 
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The person absolutely entitled to Stanton 
Court, and all that went with it, was this 
boy, Malcolm Rayner; "entitled for an 
estate of inheritance in fee simple in 
possession, free from incumbrances," Mr. 
Witherby repeated softly to himself, 
quoting from his own conveyancing for- 
mulae. Paulina's interest was wholly 
gone : syncopated ; apocopated ; whatever 
term would express it best. And Mr. 
Witherby's emoluments had all gone with 
it. Quite clear, all that. 

Yes. But what was to happen practi- 
cally? What was to be done with this 
paper ? 

Clear enough here too, the conscientious 
course. Without his cHent's consent, Mr. 
Witherby was not bound to divulge it ; no 
one could controvert that. But then he 
ought immediately to do one of two things ; 
either insist upon Paulina's making it 
public, or else have nothing more to do 
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with herself. Her retention of the estates 
for a single day would be a gross fraud ; 
no man with a decent regard to his own 
character could possibly abet her in it. So 
patent was this to Mr. Witherby, that, 
under the first impulse of the feehng, he 
had actually risen to go in quest of her. 

But he sate down again ; leant his arm 
on the back of the chair, and thought — 
Should he not wait till to-morrow ? 

In any case the validity of the document 
was not quite certain ; the authorities 
might rule otherwise. And, if so, was it 
not best to refer to them before speaking 
at all? 

Obviously it was. Let him do so. 
Remain here in the Hbrary ; finish his Hst, 
as he had got thus far ; then return home, 
and communicate with Pauhna next day. 

And in the hbrary Mr. Witherby re- 
mained accordingly. 

But he did not proceed with the Ust at 
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present. He sate on in the arm-cliair quite 
motionless. Thinking more intently than 
ever. 



Supposing Paulina were not to be told 
at all ? Supposing no one were to be ? 



No very great crime, after all. Is a 
man bound to ruin himself merely because 
an important fact has come to his know- 
ledge? bound to disclose it to his own 
loss? The law imposes no such obliga- 
tion. You know of valuable mines, say, 
on an estate, and the owner does not : — 
you are in no way bound to teU him of 
them. 

Yes. But then the cases were not 
parallel. The man buying the mines 
deceives nobody ; merely takes an unscru- 
pulous advantage. But what would Mr. 
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Witherby be doing? Deceiving, or help- 
ing to deceive, a great many people. Re- 
ceiving rents for his client, cutting down 
timber for her, raising money on the 
estates, when, all the time, he knew that 
not one sixpence, one stick, one rood of 
ground belonged to her! "Obtaining 
money for her under false pretences," in 
short. Transportable ! 

Conscience, or whatever other good 
genius stood by Mr. Witherby on this occa- 
sion, suggested this amended view of the 
case pretty pointedly. And not without 
some eflfect: as he sate thinking, great 
beads of perspiration rose on his forehead. 
He did not wipe them away ; let them 
hang there, cold and clammy; thought 
was too busy. 



Very busy, and to very evil purpose ; the 
unseen monitor was soon silenced. 
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Transportable ! Well, yes, supposing 
the thing were ever discovered. But why 
need it be ? what was there to lead to de- 
tection? What made Mr. Witherby's act- 
ing as he intended to do, a fi^aud at all ? — 
This morsel of paper ! Unknown to every 
human being except himself; its very exist- 
ence unsuspected ; as remote from dis- 
covery as if it had been bricked up in the 
Great Pyramid ! Ridiculous ! 

Why, he had only to put it in his 
pocket-book, take it home with him, con- 
sign it to some safe receptacle there; — 
and the thing would be done. He might 
manage the estates for half-a-century, and 
no one be the wiser ! 



And, besides; besides. — ^Was there not 
another course; a still more compendious 
one? 

All this time, the half-sheet which had 
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cost Mr. Witherby so mucli thought had 
been lying on the table before him ; defying 
him, as some noxious reptile might have 
done; wholly in his power, but retaining 
all its purpose of injury. So deadly ! So 
pernicious ! And yet so feeble ! Why, a 
gust of air might blow it away ; a spark 
ignite it ; a careless hand tear it into 
shreds ! He, Mr. Witherby himself, might 
destroy it utterly, then and there. 

And ... It had not occurred to him 
before, but it did now. Why should he 
not do so ? 

Mr. Witherby looked round the room. 
He had noticed a taper-stand on Philip 
Rayner's table; doubtless there would be 
matches too. Eh ? 

But he checked himself in the very act 
of crossing the room. 

Destroy»this obnoxious document ? Well, 
perhaps he might ; it would save trouble. 
But not here ; he would not even entertain 
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the question here. The room opened on to 
the lawn; the gardeners were at work 
there ; some one else might look in ; detec- 
tion ensue in twenty ways. Needless, be- 
sides, to run any risk at present. Back at 
the office, he could ascertain whether the 
paper were really worth anything; time 
enough then to get rid of it. For the pre- 
sent it would be safe enough in his own 
pocket. 



The half-sheet was disposed of accord- 
ingly ; and Mr. Witherby, taking a hurried 
leave of Paulina, drove home. 

Bearing with him, as the reader will not 
have failed to perceive, that which formed 
an all-important element in the happiness 
of two main personages of our story. 

Bearing that, of which, as regarded his 
own future, no presage could have fore- 
shadowed the terrible result ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Home, to his own house, Mr. Witherby 
drove in the first instance, not to the office. 
What would happen there was tolerably 
certain. The legal authorities must be 
consulted, of course, but there was little 
doubt as to their verdict, and then the 
thing must be done : Mr. Witherby had 
settled this long before he reached Caver- 
sham. But he shrunk strangely from 
doing it ; put it off as long as he could : 
the disinclination had grown upon him 
every fiirlong of the road home. It was 
already dusk. Let him have dinner now, 
and he could go down to the office after- 
wards. 
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He was in no hurry to do so, however, 
even when the meal was concluded. Des- 
sert and wine were brought at his request. 
And Mrs. Witherby, also at his request, 
remained in the room with him. Her 
presence there relieved an uneasy feeling 
which was strong upon him; the con- 
sciousness of a great plunge, as it were, 
which had to be made between this and 
bedtime. 



For the destruction of this document 
was a serious matter. It would be Mr. 
Witherby' s first really criminal act; an 
offence against society as well as against 
his own better convictions ; one which, if 
detected, would place him in the felon's 
dock ! Not like a murder, or a burglary, 
no doubt. And yet if he had resolved on 
committing either he could hardly have 
been more disturbed. Even the wine he 
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swallowed was to little purpose. He sate, 
pale and shwering. 

Mrs. Witherby noticed this, and hazarded 
a remonstrance. 

"You give yourself no rest, Mark,'* she 
said ; " you should throw off business after 
dinner. And to-night you look more ha- 
rassed than ever. Mark, dear, why do you 
not teU me when anything vexes you ? I 
cannot help you in your work, but I might 
at least share trouble with you ; it is the 
wife's privilege to do so ; if I could pre- 
vent it you should never have worry of 
any kind, all the year round. Dear Mark, 
do let us be happy together as we used to 
be." 

Mr. Witherby made no reply; he sate 
looking at, or rather into the grate; eyes 
and thought riveted upon the fire which 
burnt there. How quickly could that 
thing in his pocket be reduced to ashes, to 
something impalpable; not a fragment 
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survive ! All ! but not here though ; it 
would be premature. Let him refer to 
his books, make quite sure that it was 
necessary, and then act ; the ofl&ce fire was 
always laid, burnt up in a few minutes. 



And yet, yet . . . 

What had made him so wicked ? he was 
not always thus. How was it possible 
that he, Mark Witherby, could be even 
thinking of such a thing? And might it 
not be still left undone ? Let the Stanton 
Court work go, if it would ; he had other 
business, honourably won, ample for his 
needs, for himseK and his young wife : as 
she had said, they used to be happy 
together. And now, now; with every- 
thing so pleasant about them; their new 
house, too . . . 
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There are very strange ideas current 
about spirit and matter; at least, about 
those concretions of them which compose 
the human being. Strange, not in recog- 
nizing their essential difference, but from 
another point; admitting so readily the 
subjection of the body to fixed laws, and, 
in the same breath, ignoring their applica- 
tion to the mind. We anatomize our 
jframe from head to foot, muscle, nerve, 
tendons, fibres, vein and artery, oxygen 
and carbon ; we accept these like the mul- 
tiplication table. But the human mind? — 
Something free as the winds and the 
waves ; subtle, volatile, transcendental ; 
capable of exerting itself, at all times 
and in any direction, at its own absolute 
caprice ! 

But, is this the case ? 

As far from it as conception can travel. 
Nothing in the world lies under a sterner 
rule, wholly of its own creation but whoUy 
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inflexible, than this " mind" of ours ! 
Not the mere ripple of passing thought ; 
that is probably, or possibly, — ^for we have 
not the whole account even of that, — as 
unshackled as you will. But the real 
mind ; the moral entity ; that which is the 
man himself. From the cradle to the 
grave, every act we do, every word we 
utter, forges for us the great master-law 
of habit; and, under this we work as un- 
deviatingly as a machine. Not with uni- 
form results, indeed. The steam-hammer 
will, with equal precision, crack a filbert 
or shiver a mass of granite ; the force is 
proportioned to the subject-matter. And 
•* habit" has its latent force also. Many a 
life has ebbed away uneventfully, which 
under altered circumstances would have 
soared into heroism, or developed its 
tragedies of crime. 

Pardon this digression, kind reader. 
We left Mr. Witherby in the middle of a 
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sentence; one of the half-utterances of 
thought. But the digression has a great 
deal to do with this one. 

" And in our new house/' Mr. Witherby 
was saying to himseK, "things will be 
more pleasant still." — Some such reflection 
as this. 

But his brow suddenly contracted; the 
impulses which were beginning to work 
upon him were swept out of his very 
memory. They had brought themselves, 
unexpectedly, into conflict with the most 
inveterate of Mr. Witherby's id^es fixes ! 

" More pleasant still !" 

Why, if he were to do this ; commit this 
idiotcy, — ^in the revulsion of feeling he had 
already called it such ; throw up Paulina's 
connection and its attendant profits, — the 
" new house" must be thrown up with it; — 
the very thing on which Mr. Witherby's 
hopes and thoughts had centred for months 
past! Established there, wealthy, pros- 
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perous; his table, his wines, his horses, the 
talk of Caversham and of the ^te for miles 
round; — ^why his professional rivals could 
no longer afford to keep him at the dis- 
tance they did! In every tree felled at 
Stanton Court, every guinea's worth of 
business transacted, Mr. Witherby saw, not 
the immediate profit only, but the means of 
securing this result. " Miles," and the rest 
of them should be brought to their level ! 

And it was high time they should be. 
That very morning, on his way out to 
Barlsford, Mr. Witherby had experienced 
one of the greatest mortifications of his 
life ; a deUberate cut jfrom Mr. Miles and 
his daughter ! The girl, to whom he had 
been introduced at a party, glanced timidly 
at her father, and then turned her head the 
other way. Mr. MUes himself looked 
steadily at his horses' ears : all the more 
mortifying because the incident was by no 
means lost on Mr. Witherby *s driver. 

34 
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He had forgotten this in the excitement 
of the last few hours, but it recurred to 
him now with added force; supplied the 
impulse which elevates petty selfishness 
into crime ! Its eftect was instantaneous. 

Mrs. Witherby, in her pleading, had 
placed one hand on Mr. Witherby's knee. 
He now shook it off rudely ; venting the 
discomfort of this memory upon her. 

" Take that away," he exclaimed roughly, 
" and don't make a fool of yourself again. 
Can't a man think over his work without 
being interrupted like this?" 

" I beg your pardon, dear Mark," Mrs. 
Witherby said timidly. 

" Oh ! don't * dear Mark' me ; hold your 
tongue, if you can, and that will be some- 
thing. Upon my soul, I think those 
Lancashire fellows are in the right ; it is 
a summary process, but the women do 
understand it. Here, what are you 
about?" he continued, calling back his 
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wife as she was leaving the room in tears ; 
"I have not done with you yet. I am 
going to the ofl&ce, and you must wait up 
till I come in ; it may be some time first. 
And mind, I am not to be interrupted 
there, by you or anybody. Do you under- 
stand ?" 

Mr. Witherby hastily swallowed another 
glass of wine, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The street of the homely town was almost 
deserted. A light air, the harbinger of 
the advancing spring, breathed down it, 
stirring the apple blossoms in the nume- 
reus gardens which broke the line of 
houses. Here and there, where there was 
a wider opening, the valley was visible, its 
water-meadows glistening in the radiance 
of the full moon, while the hangers above 
them lay steeped in light on one bank and 
wrapped in profound shadow on the other. 
A peaceful hour and scene; but Mr. 
Witherby, as he hurried forward intent 
upon his errand, was insensible to their 
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influence. He slackened his pace, how- 
ever, on entering the street where his 
oflBces lay. The criminal's feeling had 
come over him again ; no abandonment of 
his purpose, but a great shrinkiiig from its 
execution. 

It seemed like a respite when, on reach- 
ing the ofl&ce door, the right key would 
not produce itself from his bimch ; refused, 
at first, to turn in the wards ; refused to 
quit them, when the door was opened. 
Equally so, when match after match struck 
on the box without igniting. Then the 
candles on the mantel-piece were new, and 
for some minutes burnt too dimly to read 
by ; — another friendly delay. Right glad, 
glad beyond power of expression, would 
Mr. Witherby have been, had those text- 
books on his shelf assured him that this 
informal document was worthless; super- 
seded action on his own part altogether ! 

" Text-books !" Well, no need to look 
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into more than one. " Sugden on Powers" 
would exhaust the whole subject. 

He took down the two volumes, and, 
with a hand trembhng with agitation, 
turned over the index at the end of the 
second. 

" Destruction." The word caught his 
eye, almost made him start ; it seemed as 
if his purpose had been divined beforehand ! 
But no ; this was " destruction of powers ;'* 
nothing to do with burning papers ! He 
passed on. " Drunkenness." " Duress." 
"Estate Tail." Ah! here it would be; 
*' Execution of Powers." 

A long column of references, filling 
nearly a page of the index. But the words 
Mr. Witherby stood in fear of appeared 
only too soon. "May be executed by a 
note in writing, where no particular instru- 
ment is required." 

A perceptible shiver ran through the 
reader's fi:^me. But he would not accept 
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this as final ; the index might be defective, 
or mean something else ; let him look at 
the text itself. 

" Vol. i. p. 247." Mr. Witherby turned 
to the page, and read as follows. 

" Where a power is given generally, 
without defining the mode in which it 
must be executed, it may be exercised 
either by deed or will. Nor is it necessary 
that the power should be executed by 
deed;^^ — (the author's own italics those;) 
—"a simple note in writing, even un- 
attested, would be a good execution of it." 



All quite over then; no help for Mr. 
Witherby. Act he must. And yet he 
would have given a great deal not to ! De- 
liberate, down-right crime ; simple felony ! 
If Mrs. Witherby would come in* now and 
persuade him against it . . . why, he 
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would be persuaded. But of course she 
wouldn't : certain not to, when she might 
be of some use ! 

Besides, this was all nonsense; what 
was he thinking of; the thing must be de- 
stroyed, and the sooner the better. One 
of these candles would do. 

No, not the candle; there would be 
ashes left ; it would be known that he had 
made away with something. Just as weU 
to be on the safe side. Let him light the 
fire. 

He did so ; very clumsily and tardily : 
his hand trembled so much that he could 
hardly apply the match. When the fire 
had caught, he nearly extinguished it, 
more than once. 

However, it did bum up, at length ; a 
bright, clear flame. Mr. Witherby took 
the paper fipom his pocket book. Bead it 
through once more. Glanced suspiciously 
round the room ; even opened the door, to 
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make sure that no one was watching 
through the key-hole. Then returned to 
the fire-place ; placed a chair in front of it 
and seated himself ; stooped forward ; held 
the paper over the blaze. 



But for one half-second only; far too 
short a time to effect his purpose. He 
started up with a vehement exclamation, 
almost overturning the chair. A cry rather, 
not an exclamation ; it had no time to 
embody itself in words: smprise, joy, 
half-a-dozen emotions, all together at the 
same instant. 



Good heavens, once more ! What a fool 
he had been on the point of being ! 

Why here, here, in actual tangible 
presence, was the very fortune which had 
been looming before him, so long but so 
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hopelessly ; the very mine of wealth which 
he had been promised ! Here, in his own 
very hands ! Kind gipsy : wise and true 
prophetess ! 

Not wealth, indeed, in any shape of 
actual currency. The paper which he held 
was neither note nor cheque; convertible 
into cash nowhere ; taken per se, not 
worth a stiver. But it had its represent 

tative value, for all that; one which 
discreetly managed, might stand for thou- 
sands ; tens of thousands. It meant, 

PRESSURE ON PaULINA ! 

The thing was as clear as daylight. It 
had flashed upon Mr. Witherby's mind 
only just in time ; so nearly too late, that 
he shuddered, — this time with the agita- 
tion of hair-breadth escape, — at the bare 
recollection. Still, it was in time ; and the 
moment which arrested his hand had shewn 
him the whole situation. 

For, how did Paulina now stand ? 
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Generally, he had stated her position 
that morning. "Landless; houseless." 
The settlement wholly revoked ; Paulina's 
life interest gone, as well as her step- 
daughter's reversion ; Malcolm Rayner 
undisputed owner. This was the general 
result. 

Yes. But as regarded PauUna herseK, 
there was something further. 

Phihp Eayner had never meant to deal 
hardly by his son's wife. John, and John's 
son, were to be restored, but PauHna, and 
Charles had he lived, would have had 
charges on the estate as under an ordinary 
settlement. Phihp had stated this to 
Paulina verbally, and would have carried 
it out when Mr. Miles arrived. 

But Mr. Miles never did arrive. The 
memorandum which Mr. Witherby had 
discovered, — a mere paper of instructions, 
as it was meant to be, a complete and 
absolute revocation and new settlement as 
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it was, — ^had dealt only with the essential 
heads of interest. Nothing was said of 
Charles Rayner's charge; nothing of 
Paulina's. They simply took, — nothing! 

And what then was the upshot ? 

Well, it was just this. 

Let Mr. Witherby suppress the docu- 
ment which had so narrowly escaped de- 
struction, — ^and which he had now, with 
the reverence befitting a talisman of such 
value, restored to his pocket-book, — and 
things would go on as they were ; Paulina 
would retain her £11,000 a year during 
her life, or such part of it as he chose to 
remain thus reticent. 

Let him disclose it, on the other hand ? 
. Clear enough what would happen then. 
She must descend to utter penury. Worse 
than penury, in fact ; she would be liable 
for all the past rents, all her own debts. 
Beggary and imprisonment oh the one 
side ; £11,000 a year, — ^minus always what 
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Mr. Witherby might exact for his secrecy, 
— on the other; na middle choice what- 
ever. Should she decide on the more 
agreeable lot of the two, she must look to 
Mr. Witherby for it, all the rest of her life. 
She was absolutely in his power ! And that 
she would thus decide, there could be no 
doubt ; idle to question it. Light enough, 
after past transactions, this additional 
burden on her conscience; — or whatever 
might stand in its place ! 



The only doubt which did cross Mr. 
Witherby's mind lay in another direction. 
Might not the bargain be best driven with 
Malcolm Rayner ? 

But no ; Mr. Witherby quickly pro- 
nounced against this. There would be 
risk ; it might end in his having to sur- 
render the document with no equivalent 
at all, perhaps be prosecuted for his deten- 
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tion of it. Besides, negotiations of this 
kind must be arranged through some other 
solicitor ; the terms, if any, would be kept 
within limits. With Paulina he was sole 
arbiter ; he could extract from her abso- 
lutely what he thought fit ! 



So the business was adjusted at all 
points. Mr. Witherby raked out his fire, 
extinguished the candles, and returned 
home in a serene and peaceful frame of 
mind; much to his wife's astonishment, 
who stood trembling in the hall to receive 
him. And, this time, he not only kissed 
her, but apologized for his ill behaviour. 

" I was rough to you after dinner," he 
said, "but you must overlook it; I had 
something on my mind. Come in and get 
me some tea noT^ , and we will have a 
pleasant evening." 

And, when bed time came, Mr. Witherby 
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retired with unabated cheerfulness, and 
slept the sleep of i^e just. 

He felt, indeed, more than cheerful; — 
devout, if one may so speak. He was no 
hypocrite, at least in the ordinary sense; 
as far from it as possible. And yet, as he 
composed himself to rest, there rose to his 
lips an aspiration, almost of thankfiilness ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** I find that I am to have a visitor," said 
Miss Bligh to Evelyn, some few weeks 
after the date of which we last wrote. 

Paulina had not gone abroad, as she had 
proposed at the beginning of the year : 
time had run on to the end of May, but 
some unexplained cause detained her at 
Stanton Court. But Evelyn, although 
pressed by her to remain there also, had 
declined : Miss Bligh had arranged for her 
reception in April, and Evelyn would not 
inconvenience her by postponing it a 
second time. She and Paulina had ac- 
cordingly parted; with no special cor- 
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diality, but still on sufficiently good 
terms. 

" The visitor is a nephew of mine," con- 
tinued Miss Bligh, who had an open letter 
in her hand : "he writes that he will be 
here for a late dinner to-day. I trust 
this will be no intrusion upon you, Miss 
Rayner V^ 

"You must not be so formal, please,'' 
said Evelyn. " You must call me by my 
Christian name, if you kindly will ; and 
still more, you must promise that my 
stay here shall be no tie upon you. May 
I have my own way on both points?" 

" I cannot do otherwise if you wish it, 
my dear," said Miss BUgh. 

" Very well. Then now, if I am not 
too inquisitive, who and what is your 
nephew 'j" 

" Eldon Bligh is his name. He is about 
six-and-twenty, and a barrister; at *the 
common law bar,' I believe is the correct 
term." 36 
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"I am certain that I shall like him," 
said Evelyn ; " barristers are always agree- 
able." 

** So can Eldon be when he chooses." 
" But doesn't he always choose ?" 
" He is rather cynical at times," an- 
swered Miss BUgh ; " you never quite 
know what he will say. But he has a 
generous, warm heart, full of real sym- 
pathy, however he may disguise it." 
" He does not live with you ?" 
" No, not now ; he must be at chambers 
early and late, and finds it best to be there 
altogether. But his old room is always 
kept for him. I ought to have mentioned 
this before our arrangement was made, 
perhaps." 

"I should not have been frightened," 
said Evelyn. " If he is very intolerant, 
you must come to my help, and between 
us we may cope with him." 

Then no more was said about Eldon, 
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and the day's occupations went on as 
usual. 



Wearily enough, as they were fain to do, 
for poor Evelyn. 

Not from any distaste of her present 
surroundings ; far from it. Miss Bligh's 
roof offered the very home she would have 
selected; peaceful, pleasant, refined, she 
could have desired nothing better. There 
were callers in abundance ; visiting, in all 
forms, to be had at all times ; Miss Bligh, 
a cultivated companion. And, for spare 
hours, Evelyn had ample resources in 
herself. 

But she was heart-weary. Grrief had 
borne heavily upon her since her meeting 
with Malcolm; that overpowering joy, 
followed, almost in the same moment, by 
a separation so bitter. Over and over 
again the scene recurred to her with the 
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vividness of a present; reality rather than of 
retrospect; his looks, his voice, the em- 
brace in which heart had beat against 
heart, the agony of the final parting. 
Evelyn was a brave girl ; she tried to force 
her mind away from these recollections. 
But they would not be thrust back ; every 
object, every incident throughout the day 
recalled them in one shape or another. 

One thing, indeed, Evelyn could do; 
and she dicj it, at all costs. She compelled 
herself to mix in society. Her love must 
be Malcolm's unchangeably, all her life ; 
but it should be a large-hearted feeling, a 
bright one, if she could make it so : finding 
its happiness in the interests, the joys of 
others. Capable of becoming very happy 
indeed, should she hear, as she had told 
Malcolm, that lie was well and prosperous ! 

Such was the life which Evelyn sketched 
out for herself, and persevered in, although 
sadly enough ; few of those who admired her 
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» 



could have guessed how sadly. Hours 
of sleeplessness, a sense of utter desolation 
and abandonment, often paid for the force 
she had put upon herself throughout the 
day. 

But nature is mercifuL The very acute- 
ness of suflfering destroys its power of 
continuance. The grief which seemed 
intolerable, is replaced, in the very act of 
bearing it, and without choice or consent 
of our own, by intervals almost of cheer- 
fuhiess. 



Evelyn was interested in Miss Bligh's 
sketch of her nephew, and the eagerness 
with which she awaited his arrival. As to 
being tyrannized over, if their visitor 
attempted anything of the kind, she was 
prepared to do battle with him ! Ah ! and 
there was his ring, doubtless. 

For this first evening, however, her 
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prowess was not tried; Bldon was on his 
best behaviour. He had, in fact, gone 
through some curious mental processes 
since despatching his note to Chelmsford. 

So then, that was done, was his first 
reflection. He was actually to meet, to 
converse with, the owner of that unique 
face ; one which had so disturbed his esti- 
mate of the sex at the Chelmsford ball, 
and which still reproduced itself with such 
entire fidelity. 

Rather strange fidelity, when Eldon 
came to think of it. What had he, of all 
human beings, to do with a girl's eyes 
and hair ? — ^no more than with the bay filly 
which he had seen advertised at Tatter- 
sail's in the morning's paper. And yet, 
eyes and hair were both before him, 
painted with a minuteness of detail of 
which he would have thought himself 
incapable. Where had his perception of 
such things lain dormant all these years ? 
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A bright hair, for instance; not the 
colour-brightness of dyes and washes, but 
the wavy surface over which the light 
plays as it does on the smooth turf of the 
chalk-downs ; how should he know any- 
thing about that? Or, again, in what 
quarter of the brain had eye-lashes packed 
themselves ? Not drooping on to the 
cheek; charming as such organisms are, 
they were not Evelyn's ; Ufting themselves 
rather, with that frank utterance beneath 
them ; framing, but for no instant veiling, 
its intelligence, its truth, its tenderness. 
Bah ! Those were internal qualities : little 
enough of them, probably, in any autopsy 
of the real character. But still, even as 
eyes, even in the matter of shape, singu- 
larly perfect ; — " myrtle-leaved," Eldon felt 
disposed to call them, although he could 
hardly have made an affidavit that he had 
ever seen a myrtle : — there might be one 
in the Temple gardens, among the chry- 
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santhemums somewhere! Besides, eyes 
and hair were far from exhausting this 
face-anatomy, although we must not 
burden the reader with its further par- 
ticulars. Lip, and cheek, and complexion, 
smiling moods and thoughtful ones, the 
mobile and the permanent, were all 
stamped on Eldon's brain with equal dis*- 
tinctness. And all this the work of two 
or three hours only I Unquestionably, his 
art-studies had prospered at the ball ! 

And now, as chance, of course quite the 
merest chance, had ordered it, Eldon was 
to pass another evening, perhaps several 
evenings, with the original of his portrait 1 

Well, what did it signify ? 

He was not going to Chelmsford for 
that purpose ; most decidedly not. It was 
Whitsuntide, and he wanted an holiday; 
he generally did spend Whitsuntide there ; 
Miss Rayner had nothing to do with it» 
She was nothing at all to him ; why should 
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she be ; she, or any other woman that he 
had ever seen or heard of? At least, such 
were Eldon's convictions when he left 
chambers, 

But during the drive out they under* 
went a change. 

Do what he would. Miss Rayner became 
a great deal to him; he could not keep 
her out of his thoughts, anyhow. She 
haunted him, almost haunted the road 
itself; emerging from cottage doors, 
gliding between the tangled copse- wood; 
more than once, crossing the meadows in 
the broad sunshine. What was he dreaming 
of? 

Then, finally, came another phase, which 
lasted almost up to Miss Bligh's door. 
The more Eldon thought about his aunt's 
visitor, the more he began to think about 
himself. He became conscious of a wish 
that he was less hideous, less antiquated ; — 
twenty-six, and looking five years older. 



I 
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at least ; every one told him so. His coat, 
too; coat and other garments; the very 
dingiest he could have picked out ! Bldon 
glanced at them with extreme dissatisfac- 
tion; "chambers" stamped upon every 
line and crease ! 

WeU, that could be cured: he would 
dress for dinner before presenting himself. 
But then, at dinner what was he to do? 
Make himself agreeable? — He was certain 
to be the very reverse : how she would 
hate him! Best leave the talking alto- 
gether to the two ladies; put in a few 
words now and then ; reply when spoken 
to. To interest a beautiful girl hke that 
was out of his power, of course ; but he 
might do the other thing; he might ab- 
stain from disgusting her ! 

And in this programme Eldon persevered 
for his first evening. Or rather, he went 
considerably beyond it. He was introduced 
in due form; dinner followed and then 
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dessert ; aU involving discourse of various 
kinds. But beyond monosyllables, or 
some few platitudes of the feeblest cast, he 
hardly advanced at all. As to cynicism, 
its springs seemed to have dried up within 
him; his meekness was preternatural. 
More than once, Evelyn endeavoured to 
draw the fang ; provoke some exhibition of 
venom. But she was unsuccessful. Eldon's 
reticence, in fact, was not wholly voluntary ; 
for the credit of his aunt's table, he would 
have liked to have said a good deal more 
than he did ; but the topics seemed to fly 
from him. The only fact of general im- 
portance he could recall was, that there 
had been an increase of ozone lately. What 
was ozone ? Bldon did not know ; and, if 
he did, what would this girl care about it ? 
When bed-time came, he had quite decided 
that he would repack his portmanteau, and 
leave next morning. 

But the portmanteau was not packed; 
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the process was not even attempted. In«- 
stead of setting about it^ Eldon threw liim* 
self into an arm-chair, and ruminated till 
past midnight. 

Strictly, " ruminated ;" there was no re- 
flection, no exercise of thought, as thought^ 
in the matter. Over and over again, he 
chewed the cud of the evening's employ- 
ment; over and over again, backwards 
and forwards without cessation, the same 
elements of vexation reproduced them- 
selves. *' What a fool's part he had been 
playing.'' " What must Miss Rayner have 
thought of him?" "What a double fool 
he was to care what she did think !" 

Eventually, Eldon clambered into bed in 
some fashion, and slept, profoundly if not 
peacefully, until the next morning. The 
last London coach drove by his window as 
he was dressing ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

So departtiie for that day was out of the 
question. Eldon descended to a sohtary 
breakfast; its remains relegated, with a 
kind of reproachful plenty, to one comer, 
and fresh tea brought in from the kitchen, 
very weak, very scalding, and in great 
profusion. Not much in this to restore 
the mental equilibrium ! 

About eleven, he sauntered into the 
drawing-room in a morose frame of 
mind, chafed with himself and everybody 
else, but, specially and mainly, with 
Evelyn. He was suffering discomfort, and 
she was the cause. And a latent con- 
sciousness in Eldon's breast warned him 
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that, if he went on as he had recently 
been doing, she might become the cause of 
a great deal more ! Really, he had been as 
bashful all last evening as if . . . as if he 
were in love ! 

In the course of his reflections on this 
head, their subject entered the room; 
shook hands, spoke some pleasant words, 
and sate down to work. And with this 
simple process, there fell upon Eldon's 
spirit a transformation hke that from the 
bleakest of March days to the balmiest 
noon of April. Impossible to continue out 
of temper with that face before him: 
besides, what was it all about ? 

For an equally brief space, he was 
threatened with a relapse of his other 
malady, the mauvaise honte of the evening 
before. Then he shook off this also, and 

LTT.^' ""^^^^^ «^^' ^^Pli^d to Evelyn, 
and added a question of his own. 

mci she been often at Chelmsford?- 
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''Only once before; at the county baU 
the winter before last." ^ ' 

" Yes," said Eldon • " T tr.^^ 
there a^a t , ' ^ ^^^jonwere 

coSL nf ""^^' *^" acquaintance of a 

cousin of jours." 

fair^'lf' "^^'' ^"^^"^^'^ *° *^« ^ore 

have been arrested by the effect which his 
words produced. Eyelyn had h„f « 
cousin in rt« u , ^ , '"^^ °^® 

"pernor, in tt ' "'''^^ °"^ "^°«« 

«ent 7' throb "T""^ ''''''^'''' 
driving .i r. ^'°''^^ P^« «^d rein, 
inS :^: ^f .^^-•^ ^ *^e heart in on^ 
telirie Z' ^" ^'^'' despatching it in 

thet ;«.T "' "^'^^ °^^y' &^«<i *o notice 

all drove over together that evening." 

Wo, not an Alsager, although I know 
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them also. This was a namesake of your 
own. 

Evelyn had to bend still lower over her 
work now. Her companion went on in 
male fashion, unobservant and unrelent- 
ing. 

** We had a longish talk for a ball-room,** 
he said ; *^ discoursed on all kinds of topics. 
I liked him much ; in fact, admired him, as 
far as one does admire one's fellow-crea- 
tures. Passionate, rather, I should say; 
but with a dash of sweetness which blotted 
out every trace of it in the next minute.*' 

" I have not seen much of him," Evelyn 
replied after a pause. It was no small 
effort to say that. 

" Indeed !" said Eldon, with a curious 
sensation of relief as he spoke. Was there 
then any region of his soul in which he 
had abeady come to look upon this cousin 
as a possible rival? Had his infatuation 
grown so fast? Developed already, not 
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only love but jealousy ; not only the bale* 
star itself, but an attendant satellite ? 

Meanwhile, Evelyn had replied to his 
dissyllable. 

" Malcolm, . . . that is, Mr. Rayner, 
left Chigwell next day; he only paid a 
short visit there." 

**IIe seemed disturbed about something 
that evening," said Eldon. " When I first 
spoke, he almost growled at me; then, 
after we had partially opened our minds to 
each other, as the Clapham school would 
say, he broke away without a moment's 
warning; went ofE like a bullet fi:'om a 
boy's catapult. He joined your party for 
a few minutes, I saw." 

"Yes," said poor Evelyn. 

" I thought he might have confided his 
grief to some of you. At first I feared the 
disturbing cause was my boreing ; after- 
wards, vanity suggested a more plausible 

solution in Miss Golightly ; she was bear- 

36 
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ing down upon us, and Eayner had been 
her victim already that evening." 

"You had met her before, then?" asked 
Evelyn. 

" For my sins, yes. Disagreeable people 
should be proscribed at dances and every- 
where else ; unless they have sense enough 
to be hypocrites as well." 

"Hypocrites?" 

"Well, to act a part, at all events. 
Hypocrisy is a real merit, very often ; not 
the old story of the ' tribute paid by vice,' 
but a positively good quality." 

"Is it?" 

" Of course it is," said Eldon. " Sup- 
posing two people married, is it not much 
better they should pretend to be fond of 
each other?" 

"But they may be really attached," 
suggested Evelyn. 

" Quite impossible, Miss Rayner. They 
mast be either both good ; or both bad ; 
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or one bad and the other good. If they 
are both bad, they can't be attached, for 
love is a virtue. If one is bad and the 
other good, the bad hates the good, and 
vice versa." 

But they may both be good.'* 
Why then," said Eldon, " it would be 
so awfully slow that they would hate 
each other for want of something to do. 
Besides, how can you be fond of anything 
which you see so much of? I see more of 
myself than of any other human being, 
and I hate myself unspeakably." 

*' You may take too disparaging a view," 
said Evelyn, who somewhat marvelled at 
her companion. 

" Thank you for the compliment, Miss 
Rayner, at all events. However, it was 
social hypocrisy I was really thinking 
of." 

" Social hypocrisy ?" 

" Yes. Take those ' evening parties' for 
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instance; you must pretend you enjoy 
them." 

"They do not always confer pleasure, 
certainly," said Evelyn sadly. 

" I should think not. Their usual result 
is sufEering in its most acute form. Look 
here," he continued, selecting a note fipom 
the contents of his hreast-pocket, *' I had 
this invitation the other day : 

* Dear Mr. Bligh, . Will you favour us 
with your company on Wednesday next, 
at 8 p.m. ? We hope to have a little music. 
Yours sincerely, Clara Antrobus.* What do 
you think of that?" 

" I do not see any particular harm in it," 
said Evelyn. 

"Really then, I do. Why should the 
woman put, * We hope ;' — as if it was some 
blessing which could only be realized by a 
kind of special providence ! Besides, I 
knew what * a little music' meant." 

" You did not enjoy the evening then?" 
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"I hated it," answered Eldon. " How 
can any one enjoy standing upright for 
three hours in a room like a Turkish bath, 
only not so wholesome, and with nothing 
on earth to do ?" 

" There was the music ; you might have 
listened to that. But perhaps you do not 
care for it ?" 

" Yes, I do," said Eldon ; " immensely." 

'' Was it not good then?" 

" * Good !' I wish you had heard it, 
that's all. One wouldn't have cared so 
much if they had engaged some profes- 
sionals, — and, given you chairs, which they 
never do." 

" You should have talked," said Evelyn ; 
" the gentlemen usually do." 

" I don't know about ' usually ;' I never 
can. Just as you find some one capable of 
putting two ideas together, there is that 
detestable singing again ; English ballads, 
with fifth-rate execution, or none at all; 
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neither tune or time. That is the radical 
mistake at these parties. If a girl has 
learnt her notes, she expects to sing, and 
does sing, whether she has voice or not : — 
to be sure, it is all they have the capacity 
for, generally. Oh ! but, by the way, please 
forgive me, Miss Rayner." 

Evelyn, who had been steadily pursuing 
her work meanwhile, looked up at this 
outbreak of contrition. 

'' Forgive you ?" she asked. " For what?" 

" Why, for being such a brute ; I know 
you must think me one ; for talking as I 
do. It comes from being alone in cham- 
bers so much ; one gets malignant." 

"I should not call you that," said 
Evelyn. " But you seem to look at things 
darkly at times." 

" A main must have a dark and a bright 
side," said Bldon ; " even the moon has 
that. But I really do try to do better. 
When we began talking, I meant some- 
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thing quite different to what I said; I 
generally do." 

" What was the right version then ?" 

" Well, I was really thinking, I believe, 
that society is like acting a play. Every 
one goes there, or ought to go, to give 
pleasure ; keep up the illusion for the time 
being, whatever may be tugging at one's 
own, heart all the time." 

fThat hypocrisy is a virtue, certainly," 
said Evelyn. " But you would make society 
rather unreal." 

" More than it is, you mean ?" asked 
Eldon, whose contrition was sadly short- 
lived. " Well, perhaps so ; those Osterleys 
whom my aunt visits are a warning in that 
direction. Have you seen them yet?" 

"Yes; Mrs. Philip Osterley called the 
other day." 

"I consider that woman a thorough 
Jezebel. And those two fawning daughters 
of hers ! you feel that, if you were to rap 
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them anywhere, they would tinkle like 
bell-metal. I should be sorry to encounter 
them at home, I know." 

" I daresay they are amiable enough," 
said Evelyn. 

" I am quite sure they are not, Miss 
Rayner, begging your pardon. In fact, I 
don't know who is amiable at home." 

" Not the Alsagers ?" 

" One can't take particular instances ; I 
meant the people one meets generally. 
Not the ladies, of course, I do not presume 
to speak of them ; but look what the men 



are. 



" What are they ?" 

" Imbeciles one half, and smoking ruflSans 
the other." 

"You are hard upon smokers," said 
Evelyn, who had a recollection that Mal- 
colm was not without his failings in this 
respect. "I do not dislike a cigar now 
and then." 
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"For yourself?" 

" No, I mean for a gentleman." 

'' I don't mind a gentlemanly cigar now 
and then, Miss Eayner; that is another 
matter : what I meant was the type of 
humanity which can't go five minutes with- 
out something in its mouth, cigar or black 
clay, or whatever it may be. I suppose it 
satisfies the craving for expletives ; gives it 
concentration. Thirty years ago, these 
fellows would all have been Sir Philip 
Baddel/s." 

" Sir Philip what ?" 

** Sir Philip Baddely; he comes in one 
of Miss Bdgworth's books. But you do 
not know them, of course." 

"Ohl yes. But I have forgotten that 



name." 



** It is in Belinda. But do you mean. 
Miss Eayner, that you read anything but 
modern novels ?" 

" Little that is usefiil, I fear," answered 
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Evelyn, laughing. " But I do not read 
many novels." 

" I wish that I did not," said Eldon : 
*'it is a firightful waste of time, but I 
cannot help it. I remember your cousin 
and myself had a talk about them." 

"Perhaps you write yourself?" 

" Write ! And draw down the reviews 
upon you ! That is a folly I can abstain 
from." 

** Are they so imfair then ?" 

" Quite the reverse, usually," said Eldon ; 
"that is the very thing. Besides, there 
are some ill-conditioned ones ; two particu- 
larly that I could name, although neither 
of them first-rates. Exhibit genius, and 
the * Scarabaeus,' as the champion of 
mediocrity, writes you down forthwith. Be 
refined, and you offend the brutal instincts 
of the—* Costermonger.' " 

" I should be afraid of venturing, cer- 
tainly," said Evelyn. "But you have 
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not told me yet what Sir Philip Baddely 
did." 

^' Swore;" answered Eldon : "always 
had something between his lips deleterious 
to himself, and offensive to his neighbours. 
And these black clays answer the same 
purpose. I will tell you what I saw once, 
Miss Eayner." 

" What was that ?" 

"Why, there was a man here reading 
for ordination ; a sort of pupil of the 
rector's ; lived in lodgings with his wife." 

"And what happened to your fiiend?" 
asked Evelyn. 

"Oh I please don't call him my friend ! 
And nothing happened to him that I 
know of; I wish it had. What I meant 
was his usage of his wife; sate up half 
the night smoking and reading, and made 
her sit up with him, when she couldn't 
endure it ; she often said so. I hated the 
fellow." 
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" You seem to dislike a good many 
things ; and persons too," said Evelyn. 

"Well, perhaps I do; but one cannot 
help it. Besides, I was right in this case, 
was I not? the idea of his treating a 
woman like that! She was a nice httle 
thing, too.*' 

" I am glad you found one exception," 
said Evelyn. " You do not seem to think 
much of ladies in general." 

" No, well, I suppose I don't," said 
Bldon, in a tone which was almost savage 
in its brusquerie. — He was startled, terri- 
fied, at the exceedingly different response 
which all but rose to his hps ! Then, feel- 
ing his rudeness, he added more graciously, 
"I do not see very much of them, you 
know. I have no chance." 

** You would have if you stayed at 
Chelmsford more," said Evelyn; "young 
ladies abound here." 

" I should rather think they did," said 
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Eldon. " The proportion has been ascer- 
tained to be seventeen and three quarters 
to each gentleman." 

" But there are several pretty ones too ; 
one particularly so." 

"Who is that r 

" Miss Langton ; Helen Langton ; she 
often spends the day with your aunt. I 
think her beautiful; such a mobile face, 
varying in light and shade every moment ; 
and such eyes." 

" Yes, she's well enough. But why does 
she wear her hair all down on her forehead, 
with those square notches in it?" 

" That is foreign," said Evelyn ; " she 
has been living abroad. I think it is most 
becoming to her." 

" So do I," said Miss Bligh, who had 
entered the room meanwhile ; " thank you 
very much, Miss Rayner, for taking my 
favourite's part, although I fear Eldon is 
incorrigible. By the way, Eldon, that re- 
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minds me; Helen told me to ask about 
that prot^g6 of yom*8 ; the one she helped 
me to work for in the winter. Has he 
sailed yet ?" 

" Prot^g^ of mine ?" 

" Yes, that poor boy that you were so 
kind to. Only think, Miss Rayner. . . ." 

" There is nothing for Miss Rayner to 
think about," said Eldon, tartly. "She 
can have no possible interest in the 
matter." 

" Excuse me, but I have," said Evelyn ; 
" my curiosity is roused. You should 
have let Miss Bhgh tell the story without 
interrupting her." 

" Little enough of story," said Eldon. 

" That is for me to judge. Please go 
on, Miss Bligh." 

** This was a boy that picked Eldon*s 
pocket," said Miss BUgh. 

" No, he didn't," interrupted her nephew. 

" Well, he tried to then, which was the 
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same thing. It was in London some- 
where." 

" Exactly where it was not ; it was in 
the Borough. But what possible use can 
there be in raking up an old thing like 
that?" 

^' Simply because your aunt intends to 
tell me about it, and I intend to listen," 
said Evelyn. " Go on, Miss Bligh, please." 

" The story, as Eldon says, is not so 
much in itself," resumed Miss Bligh, thus 
fortified. " The boy, . . . what is his 
name, Eldon ? I always forget." 

"Andrew Patten," said Eldon, dog- 
gedly. 

•* Andrew Patten; yes. My nephew 
had some business in one of the streets 
there . . ." 

" I had no business, and it was not a 
street," Eldon interposed again. 

" Oh ! then, do tell it your own way," 
said Miss Bligh, piqued. 
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''Do you insist upon hearing, Miss 
Rayner?" 

" Yes, I insist." 

" Then of course you must hear. I was 
crossing a square on the Surrey side, 
Trinity Square, and caught a young scamp 
trying to do what my aunt said. As he 
wds young, instead of handing him to the 
police, I administered a punch on the head, 
which he didn't like. That was all." 

" But it appears that was not all," said 
Evelyn. " What happened afterwards ?" 

"Nothing," said Eldon. "At least, 
nothing of consequence. He cried a good 
bit, but didn't go away ; stood holding on 
by the rails of the square garden." 

" And what did you do ?" 

" Made a fool of myself, of course. He 
looked bad, and I got him into a cab that 
was passing and took him home. He was 
all right next day." 

" You went to see him again then ?" 
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•* One couldn't help doing that," said 
Bldon apologetically. " Besides. . . ." 

" Besides what ?" 

" Why, it was an awful place, what he 
called home. I couldn't sleep all night for 
thinking of it." 

** Such a poor place ?" 

" Poor was not the word. A garret in a 
horrible alley, deal boards, four children, a 
mother lying on straw in one comer, and 
nothing else, except a child's cradle." 

"Was there no father?" 

" Providentially not. Hadn't been heard 
of for six weeks, and was supposed to have 
drowned himself, which was the best thing 
he could do. During his earthly pil- 
grimage, he was drunk whenever he could 
get drink, and beat his wife whenever he 
couldn't; beat her into a decline at last. 
My young fiiend was the mainstay and 
prop of the family." 

" I suppose you forgave him ?" 

37 
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" I ought not ; but it was his first 
ofience, it seemed ; they had been without 
food all day, and he went out on a raid, 
Uke Caleb Balderstone." 

"A fortunate raid in this case, I fancy," 
said Evelyn. " I am quite sure you were 
good to them all." 

" I don't know about being good," said 
Eldon, in his surliest tones ; " the best 
thing would have been that they should all 
go to the Union. Will you not sing some- 
thing, Miss Rayner?" 

" Sing !" . 

" Yes, I heard you singing here this 
morning, before I came down.'* 

" But you may be sure I shall never be 
so venturesome again when you are within 
hearing. Have you forgotten your criti- 
cisms on young ladies performances ? " 

" 0£ course I did not mean you,*' said 
Bldon, somewhat abashed. 

"Well, perhaps at sone future t'me I 
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may relent. But, at present, I want to 
hear more about Andrew." 

"There is nothing more about him,'' 
said Bldon. 

" Indeed, though, there is," said Miss 
BUgh, interposing. ^^ My nephew . . ." 

'* I should really like to hear," said 
Evelyn gently, and with a kindness in her 
tone which vibrated through Eldon's frame 
as some breathing of the organ stirs the 
tough oak of the cathedral stalls. "I 
should like to hear, if you do not mind, for 
Andrew's own sake." 

" No, I don't mind, of course," said 
Eldon, who had some difficulty in holding 
his own under these unwonted circum- 
stances ; " only there is nothing really. 
Andrew went to school, and learnt some- 
thing, which is a great deal more than I 
ever did. But schooling, it seemed, was 
not his line after all." 

"What was then ?" asked Evelyn. 
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" Sea-going," said Bldon. " It's a for- 
tunate thing that people have eccentric 
tastes, or society would come to a dead- 
lock. Think of the collapse of under- 
takers.'* 

" Undertakers ? Who cares for them ; 
and why should they collapse? What do 
you mean?" 

"They are a respectable race/' said 
Eldon. " One of them was elected mem- 
ber for a metropolitan borough the other 
day, and advised his supporters to bury all 
animosities. But the reason they would 
collapse is obvious." 

''Why?" 

" Because, unless people had these queer 
tastes, there would be no doctors. Imagine 
a man liking to stick knives into his fellow- 
creatures ! There must be a hideous fasci- 
nation about it." 

"Very likely. But about Andrew, 
please," persisted Evelyn. 
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"Honestly and entirely," said Eldon, 
brought back from his digression like a 
truant school-boy, " honestly and entirely, 
that is all now. The best and the worst 
that I now know about the youth is that 
he has gone to sea. He is in a merchant 
ship ; the Castlereagh." 

Evelyn gave a start, which, this time, 
was perceptible even to the blunter facul- 
ties of her companion. But he attached 
no meaning to it ; he had started, himself, 
before now, for very little cause or none 
whatever. As to young ladies, they and 
their organizations were a mystery to him. 
So he went on, anxious to conclude. 

" I expect the boy will do well," he said. 
" He was too old, it appeared, for a com- 
mon sailor, so I raked together some 
interest with ship-owners, and got him a 
berth under the steward. The ship sailed 
a few weeks since ; she is on the Tasma- 
nian line. But now. Miss Bayner, you 
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half-promised some singing: may I not 
claim it ?" 

Evelyn was fain to comply, although 
with a wrung heart. As she struck the 
first chords, the fiiture before her seemed 
to paint itself in utter hopelessness. How 
was she to go through life, when the mere 
name of Malcolm's ship, the slightest recol- 
lection connected with him, pierced her 
thus to the quick? Two minutes before, 
she had been genuinely interested in 
Eldon's story, and for his prot^g^'s sake 
as well as his own. Now, she would have 
cared little had Andrew tumbled over- 
board ; except as part and parcel of " the 
Castlereagh," he was non-existent ! How 
support a grief, at once so selfish and so 
torturing ? 

Meanwhile, the song had to be sung, 
and was sung ; and others after it. Per- 
haps Evelyn's trouble added new pathos 
to voice and accent; at all events, her 
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companion fiiUy redeemed his character. 
He was a gratified hstener, unmistakably ; 
and, seeing this, Evelyn could not find it 
in her heart to break ofi*. She was hardly 
released before lunch time : then she 
escaped to her own room, the pent-up 
anguish finding relief in a flood of tears. 

But Evelyn's cup was not yet drained to 
the dregs. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Bldon's Whitsuntide holiday lasted very 
much longer than it had ever done before ; 
his aunt marvelled. He was not personally 
due, either in Court, or, as good fortune 
would have it, for any conference in 
chambers; but his clerk came down 
more than once with pressing papers. 
They were despatched off-hand, and the 
clerk sent back; but the master did not 
follow. He fully intended doing so, every 
morning ; but, in fact, he did not ; fortified, 
it may be, by Dr. Johnson's evil example. 
"When I miss church on Sunday," said 
the doctor, ** I make a rule of always going 
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once in the week. But I do not always 
go/' And Eldon " did not go/' 

Why this was, he had not the moral 
courage to investigate. AJl he did know, 
or chose to know, was the fact itself; the 
undoubted, patent fact, that he ought to 
have been, and meant to be, in London ; 
and that he was still at Chelmsford. 



At least, this was all, at first. But as 
this surrender of duty to inclination went 
on, other facts began to reveal themselves ; 
pretty much as in an Arctic winter, 
although never hght, it becomes rather 
less dark about the middle of each day. 
Opaque as the medium was, Eldon began 
to recognize that the surrender was made 
to inclination. He could not disguise from 
himself that the absence from London and 
presence at Chelmsford were both the 
results of his own choice. 
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Then, a day or two later, another fact 
loomed out. Eldon found that he was 
undergoing a singular mental process, the 
reproduction of that which had happened 
during the first twenty-four hours of his 
visit. Every morning he got up too late 
for the coach ; annoyed with himself for 
being so ; irritated with every one in the 
house, and specially with Evelyn. Not- 
withstanding which, forenoon, afternoon, 
evening, he was in her society, riveted to 
the spot ; throwing his whole energies into 
the task of pleasing. Then came bed-time, 
and reaction with it ; gloom without, and 
morosity within ; broken sleep, intense 

self-annoyance, and a repetition of 

the same process next day. Bad enough 
all this for a reasonable being ! 

Yes. But before a week of this stolen 
holiday, if it could be so called, was quite 
over, there flashed through the darkness 
something further; a very undoubted ray 
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of daylight. A wan, hapless, sickly gleam ; 
iUuminating, but giving neither hope nor 
comfort. But daylight it was. 

Early one morning, before anybody was 
properly up, an express came from Eldon's 
clerk ; a letter, made up in a brown paper 
parcel. It had been too late for the post, 
and the clerk had consigned it to the guard 
of a night-mail which passed through 
Chelmsford: nearly midnight before it 
would be there, but the boots must deliver 
it the first thing next morning. And this 
the boots did accordingly. 

The contents of the packet were brief 
but peremptory. "Would Mr. Bligh please 
come up at once on receipt of this? A 
consultation in * Pybus v. Pybus' was fixed 
for twelve to-morrow." 

Eldon packed up forthwith : bade a hur- 
ried farewell to his relative and her guest, 
and jimiped, almost breakfastless, on the 
box of the earliest up coach. As he did so. 
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he discovered, or rather allowed to himself 
for the first time, that he was — in love ! 

Madly, passionately, preposterously in 
love; just as if he had been a boy of 
nineteen! 

Help it? He could not, even if he 
wished. Wish ? He did nothing of the 
kind ; made no pretence even of doing so. 
Yielded himself, hand and foot, heart and 
soul, into hapless, voluntary, bondage ! 

How horrible that drive back to London 
was ! how he hated the road ! It had been 
pleasant enough when he traversed it ten 
days before, and as far as external nature 
went, it was pleasant still ; much more so, 
the air softer, more trees in leaf, the hedge* 
rows clustering with pink and white May. 
But there was no Evelyn to-day to haunt 
it ; how should there be, when every mile 
was bearing him further from her ? Abso- 
lutely ruthless, those milestones. Then, 
the coachman with his incessant babble of 
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talk, his interest in the petty details of the 
journey; pointing out houses and localities; 
whistling ; tickling the off-leader's ear with 
his whip-lash ! Had the man no soul ? 
And "Pybus v. Pybus" looming in the 
baxjk-ground of all this ! 



For about three weeks Eldon was insane 
for all practical purposes ; doing his work 
sufficiently well, but doing nothing else 
like a rational being ; every resolution con- 
tradicting its predecessor, and every act 
the reverse of what he intended it should 
be. There should be no more thought of 
Evelyn, for instance; peremptorily, no 
more; the interdict was absolute. And 
yet, in the very act of being pronounced, 
it would conjure up a vision of her which 
occupied hours; every look, every move- 
ment, every incident of those ten days ! 
Still less, again, would he ever dream of 
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months more, and it would be the Long 
vacation. And the. vacation need not be 
spent in Switzerland this time ; Chelmsford 
might claim at least some portion of it. 
And then, perhaps ... 

The programme was charming; but it 
was doomed to disappointment. A few 
days later, the post brought the following 
letter from Miss Bligh. 

" Chelmsford, June . . 18 . . . 

" My dear Bldon, 

" You are so kind about my busi- 
ness matters, that I make no apology for 
asking your advice as to Fenwick's mort- 
gage. The interest is again in arrear, 
more than six months, which is most incon- 
venient to me. You advised nie last year 
that, if this occurred again, I had better 
call in the security. Shall I do so now? 
And how am I to set about it ? 
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" I also hear from the agent at Southend 
that the houses will require some painting 
before the season begins. Of course this 
must be done, but I hardly know whom to 
employ. Greaves is a builder himself, and 
I daresay would see to it as well as any- 
body ; but I ought to have some idea as to 
his charges. What do you recommend me 
to do? 

" It still continues cold and wet ; very 
unlike June. In that tremendous rain last 
Tuesday we were flooded ; the water came 
in from the back, and made a perfect lake 
in the hall for two or three hours. 

" Your affectionate aunt, 

"Margaret Bligh." 

" P.S. My visitor. Miss Eayner, has not 

been quite well lately, but I hope it is only 

some passing ailment. I have persuaded 

her to see Dr. Adamson." 

38 
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Evelyn Rayner ill, and himself at this 
distance from her ! — this was a calamity 
which had never suggested itself to Bldon's 
mind ! The iUness, too, might mean any- 
thing. Scarlet fever had been prevalent in 
Chelmsford; she might never have had 
this, might have caught the infection. 
Good Heaven ! He must hasten there at 
once. No need, of course, to say what he 
had come for ; Miss Bligh's business would 
be excuse enough : but go he must ; that 
very afternoon. 

No ; that was impossible. Neither that 
afternoon, nor for the next two days, at 
least; imperative work stared him in the 
face; he could write, and that was all. 
And even that must be in the most conven- 
tional terms. He began something about 
" Evelyn ;" but clearly this would not do ; 
the sheet was torn up, and the Christian 
name vigilantly excluded from its successor. 
But the latter fared no better : it was 
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found, on reperusal, to breathe sucli anxiety, 
suoh tenderness on the writer's part, that 
its despatch was impossible. And three 
or four more sheets perished, before Bldon 
could achieve the common-place remark 
that " he hoped Miss Eayner was better." 

But Miss Rayner was not better. The 
prolonged struggle which she had gone 
through was setting its mark upon her, 
and Dr. Adarason saw this ; he knew 
nothing of the cause, but saw the result. 
" Your young friend is in a critical state," 
he told Miss BKgh. "There is nothing 
serious at present, but there might be, 
any day; any excitement, any sudden 
shock, would be most injurious. It is for- 
tunate that she is so quietly housed with 
you." 

Quietly and peacefully enough, as far as 
impact from the outer world went. But it 
was not from the outer world that any such 
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risk threatened. Two days only after Miss 
Bligh's letter, the shock did come ; and it 
was a grievous one. 

Incessantly, in idea, had Evelyn followed 
Malcolm Rayner in his voyage; pictured 
the ship, the leagues of ocean wandering, 
the changing climate, and skies, and stars ! 
How she longed to know, each evening, 
what distance had been run during the 
day; how far Malcolm had progressed 
towards his new home I 

Already too she had b^un to read in 
the Times every day the " arrivals" at 
Hobart's Town. Impossible, of course, that 
he could be there for weeks yet ; he had 
only sailed in April, and, even when the 
port was reached, the time must be counted 
over again for the news to travel to Eng- 
land. But she could not help going 
through the list; she did so, at last, 
almost mechanically. 
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And, one day, Evelyn was rewarded in 
some measure. Not, of course, by tlie 
'* arrivals" column, but elsewhere; a 
notice whicli appeared only occasionally; 
— ^vessels '* spoken with;" something 
familiar caught her eye amongst these. 
Yes ; there it was in the plainest of 
type. 

"The Castlereagh, London to Hobart's 
Town, thirty-one days out. All well." 

Evelyn's heart gave a great bound. Thus 
far then he was safe ! thus far the waste 
of waters had been traversed without 
misadventure ! She cut the fragment 
from the paper, and thenceforth treasured 
it next her heart. And, thenceforth also, 
she scanned every comer of each day's 
journal for further news. 

Fruitlessly enough, for some time. More 
than a fortnight passed ; not in despon- 
dency, for Evelyn would not despond, but 
still in weary suspense. No news ; no 
Castlereagh. 
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Then, at last, the name did appear once 
more; and all suspense was over, — and 
hope with it. 

The paper had been brought to her own 
room. She tore it open, and, still under 
the same heading, " vessels spoken with," 
read as follows. 

" The Fitzwilliam, all well. Reports 
loss (of the Oastlereagh, Messrs. Barker and 
Son, with all on board. Particulars else- 
where." 



Evelyn dropped the paper, and staggered 
to the nearest couch; a low cry, very 
terrible in its anguish, broke from her Ups. 
Then she sate, mute, motionless ; almost 
without pulsation. Realizing only the 
sense of intense suffering. 

At length, even this deserted her ; nature 
was still merciful. Miss BUgh became 
uneasy at her visitor's absence, and sent 
to ascertain the cause. The servant who 
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was despatched found Evelyn stretched on 
the couch, wholly unconscious. 

A long illness followed ; for several 
weeks threatening life, and only conquered 
by the strength of Evelyn's constitution, 
and by the brave spirit which, crushed as 
it was, would not surrender such good as 
still remained to it. 

It was late in the autumn before she was 
able to leave her room. Two or three 
weeks were then spent at Chigwell, where 
Mrs. Alsager had returned to be near her 
niece. Here Evelyn became fairly con- 
valescent, and in the early part of No- 
vember found herself strong enough to 
accompany Nina Alsager to Italy. There 
had been plans, of some weeks' standing, 
for Nina to pass "the winter there, im- 
proving her painting, and amusing herself 
generally as she might be disposed. The 
chaperonage was already arranged; and 
every one advised Evelyn's joining the 
party. 
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She had Kttle heart for this or any- 
other plan, especially one of pleasure ; but 
she obeyed orders. Of small consequence 
where she went now ! 

Her principal concern was that Miss 
Bligh should not suffer by this change ; 
and matters were arranged accordingly. 
Chelmsford was still to be her permanent 
home, where she might reside or not as 
circumstances made it desirable: at pre- 
sent, she would be absent certainly for 
the spring and summer following ; possibly 
for a still longer period. Of the cause of 
her illness she, of course, said nothing ; 
nor had Miss Bhgh pressed the enquiry. 
Everything was thus pleasantly adjusted 

between them ; and then Evelyn started. 

> 

Long ere this, however, in fact in the 
earliest hours of recovery, she had 
achieved a more painful task; that of 
learning the fiill details, so far as the 
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Times could supply them, of the loss of 
Malcolm's ship. The copy which had 
fallen from her hands on that disastrous 
morning lay on the dressing-table before 
her ; folded up and carefully placed on one 
side ; she could have identified the column, 
the fraction of a column, in which the 
fatal paragraph stood. 

But the paragraph was all she had seen 
then; nature had refused the burden of 
further suffering. But now it must be 
undergone; Evelyn would have borne it, 
trebled and quadrupled, in her thirst to 
glean the shghtest record of those last 
moments. All through her illness, this 
had been her one thought; and now, »t 
length, the opportunity was her own. 

With a trembling hand, she once more 
opened the sheets ; — ^folded as they were, 
they had already become discoloured in 
the interval ! 
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The particulars of which she was in 
quest were easily found. Not, indeed, 
amongst the " Wrecks and Casualties" of 
the ordinary shipping news. The storm 
which had proved fatal to the Oastlereagh 
travelled far and wide, and its effects 
were recorded under a separate heading; 
" Disasters during the late gales." — iwea 
<l>(i)vavTa (TvvcTocc ! How few of the thou- 
sands whose eye is arrested for a moment 
by the title think of its terrible significance 
to other hearts ! 

The paragraph, so far as material to our 
story, ran as foUows. 

" The Oastlereagh, from London to 
Hobart's Town, foundered on the 13th or 
14th of June last, with, we regret to say, 
the loss of the whole crew and passengers. 
She had been in company with the Fitz- 
wilUam, the well-known Sydney clipper, 
for some days previously, the two ships 
making an excellent run with fair winds. 
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On the 12th the weather broke up, and 
was followed at night by a cyclone which 
laid the Fitzwilliam on her beam-ends, with 
serious injury. On the 13th, the Oastle- 
reagh was still in sight, but dismasted, 
with heavy seas breaking over her; no 
help was possible, even had the weather 
permitted it, the FitzwiUiam having sprung 
a leak which kept all hands at work until 
next morning. During the night, the 
Castlereagh foundered, or rather broke up, 
a quantity of wreck being left; the last 
lights seen from her were between 11 and 
12. It fell nearly calm next day, and as 
the leak was got under, the FitzwiUiam 
remained on the spot for twenty-four 
hours, in the hopes of rescuing some sur- 
vivors ; but only dead bodies were found. 
The Castlereagh' s boats were all recovered, 
the long-boat keel uppermost, so that it is 
feared the loss of life must be complete. 
The news has been brought by a home- 
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ward-bound trader of Messrs. Barker^s, 
which spoke the Fitzwilliam as stated in 
our shipping intelligence of to-day." 

Then, a few weeks later, came the sequel 
of the tragedy ; its prose epilogue. A 
Times paragraph once more, but shorter 
than its predecessor, and even more sig- 
nificant. 

" We understand," the article said, 
**that the Atlas and other leading in- 
surance offices have decided on paying 
the life policies of the passengers by the 
" Castlereagh," whose loss with all hands 
we reported some time since. The in- 
surances on the ship and freight were of 
course settled at the time." 
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